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MARY AND THE PRIEST! 


HOEVER en- 
ters into a specially close relationship to Christ, thereby enters also 
upon a specially close relationship to His mother Mary. 

The words which our dying divine Savior spoke from the cross, 
“Woman, behold thy son; son, behold thy mother,” were addressed 
directly to a priest of the Catholic Church, to the apostle John; and 
in and through him they apply in the first place to all priests of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In a very special manner the Mother of God was 
given to us priests as our mother, she was committed to our devoted 
care as she was then committed to the loving care of St. John. . . . 

This motherhood of Mary has, however, yet a broader meaning. 
If you were to ask me, “How does the Mother of God exercise her 
motherhood over the Mystical Body of Christ?” I would have to 
answer: She does so above all through the priestly activity of priests. 
For she has part, in some manner, in every conferring of grace. 
Whenever, therefore, you will baptize a child, when you reconcile 
a sinner with God, when you give him the sacred Food of holy Com- 
munion, when you help the dying to insert their death into the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ and thus to complete His saving passion and 
death, when you instruct the young and teach and guide the adults 
— all these things mean that the Mother of God through you is exer- 
cising her motherhood, that she is fulfilling her role as mother of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 

This indicates no doubt the special kind of devotion to Mary that 
should characterize us priests: we should be consciously aware of 
being in the service of Mary, of being privileged to help her realize 
in fact her role of motherhood over the Mystical Body of the Lord. 
And thus we are and will remain most intimately united to Mary: 
we as sons, she as the mother of the entire Mystical Body of the Lord. 

She is, however, not only mother; she is called likewise the bride 
of the Son of God, the bride of Christ. He the new Adam, she the 
new Eve: thus they stand side by side. And it is precisely in this role 
of hers that Mary the mother of God is also the type of the whole 


* From an address to newly ordained priests; translated and reprinted from 
the Herder-Korrespondenz, September, 1954. 
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human race to be redeemed: and our Savior Jesus Christ (praised 
be He for ever) directs His full love to His Bride, to the blessed 
Mother of God, Mary. Of this love St. Paul says: “Husbands, love 
your wives, just as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered him- 
self up for her, that she might be holy and without blemish and 
without spot or wrinkle” (Eph. 5:25, 27)... . 

Since, therefore, we are the disciples and the representatives of 
Jesus Christ, we too should enter as it were upon this same spousal 
relationship to Mary the mother of God and to Holy Church. .. . 

We too, my dear brethren, should love the Mother of God with 
a love similar to that with which a husband loves his wife. We should 
be devoted to the Mother of God with a most tender, I would almost 
say, a passionate, love, and should find our great joy in being able 
to contribute something to her honor and veneration. . . . 

My dearly beloved: I beg of you to labor diligently, in whatever 
way is possible to you, that the blessed Mother of God be honored 
on earth by all generations, as it was foretold: “For, behold, hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed” (Magnificat). And you 
must further seek to extend your (so to say) spousal love for Mary 
to embrace also the entire Church of Jesus Christ, which Mary pre- 
figures and represents: your spousal devotion must include the 
Church as a whole with the Holy Father in Rome as its head, but in a 
very special manner that part of the Church which will be entrusted 
to you with its souls that will be committed to your pastoral care. 

It would not be right if the priest, because he has vowed celibacy, 
would want to be man, and only man, and be excluded from that 
love which obtains between husband and wife. Rather, we must 
consider ourselves as wedded, in a spiritual sense, to the faithful who 
are entrusted to us, to that part of the Church of which we are ap- 
pointed leaders. Yes, we should love these souls with a truly passion- 
ate love, so that, as friends of the Bridegroom, we may lead them to 
Christ. Then, though we have renounced marriage and family, we 
shall not be stunted beings, but will be able to realize all the powers 
that the Lord God has placed into the human soul. We shall be 
complete men, and at the same time complete priests, dedicated with 
the fulness of love to Christ the Lord, to His most holy Mother and 
to the Church of Jesus Christ. + Joseph Cardinal Frings 
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MORE SCRIPTURE! 


HE question of a proper 
choice of liturgical readings is of the utmost importance for the 
catechetical field: for it involves the means of teaching the faith 
most directly and effectively, within the framework of community 
worship. Hence this question concerns the missions in an eminent 
degree, since the missionary is called upon to lay sound foundations 
for the church that is being established, precisely through a proper 
proclamation of the “glad tidings” of salvation. 

This missionary task of teaching the faith is, of course, basically 
the same as that which confronts the Church at large. If, therefore, 
a solution of the problem of scriptural readings will be arrived at on 
the basis of sound liturgical principles, it will also satisfy our mis- 
sionary needs in all essential points. 

Nevertheless it may be useful to outline certain special character- 
istics of missionary conditions that might profitably influence a final 
choice of scriptural readings at Mass. Most important of all, the 
urgency of the whole problem of a more extensive use of Scripture 
can be proposed perhaps most convincingly from the mission stand- 
point. 

The Church is very keenly aware of her great missionary responsi- 
bility, to evangelize all nations. She listens with a mother’s sympathy 
to the humble requests of her missionary sons, and is inclined to 
grant such requests when possible and feasible. 

A striking instance of this maternal generosity has come to light 
since last year’s international study meeting at Lugano. The third 
“petition” of that Congress asked that the people might sing in their 
mother tongue the ordinary parts of a sung Mass (cf. WorsHIP, Feb. 
1954, p. 163). Already three bishops, two Indonesian and one 

+ One of the two topics studied at the Louvain international liturgical study 
meeting in September concerned the advisability of a several-year cycle of 
scriptural readings for the Sundays and feastdays of the year. The following 
summary represents the thoughts of a veteran missionary on this very subject. 
Though he speaks from the standpoint of mission needs, even a cursory 
reading suffices to show that his arguments apply, to a surprising extent, to 
the catechetical field generally. The present outline will appear in developed 


form, both in English and French, in the First Quarter issue, 1955, of 
Lumen Vitae, as well as in German, in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 1954, Il. — Eb. 
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African, have in the meanwhile obtained from Rome this very 
privilege! 

But what the missions obtain may, in the course of time, also be 
granted to other parts of the Church, more especially if the pastoral 
needs of the latter can be shown to resemble those of mission areas 
properly so called. 


I. IMPORTANCE FOR MISSIONARY TEACHING 


Some Facts. It is certain, historically, that in “the golden age” of the 
Church’s missionary activity, i.e., in the first centuries, the cate- 
chetical instruction of Christians and of candidates for baptism was 
accomplished almost exclusively through the common divine wor- 
ship itself, and through the homily which was most intimately bound 
up with such worship. Even the instructions immediately prepara- 
tory to baptism were relatively few in number: St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lems’ famous catecheses comprise nineteen before baptism, and five 
“mystagogical” instructions afterwards. 

Today, on the contrary, holy Scripture often plays a pitifully 
minor role in the instruction of catechumens and of new Christians, 
not excluding the Christian youth of mission countries. Missionary 
teaching usually takes place through what is known as “systematic 
catechetics” following the order of the catechism, or through the- 
matic sermons which, while drawing their doctrine from Scripture 
and Tradition, actually restrict Scripture itself to a few illustrative 
quotations. 

Reasons for the change. There can be no doubt that a chief reason 
lies in the people’s progressive inability to understand the language 
of the liturgy. Consequently the common divine service to a major 
extent lost its former catechetical effectiveness. This tragic state of 
affairs was only partially remedied by the gradual development of 
a substitute solution, viz., systematic catechesis. 

The progressive differentiation of the original Christian “evan- 
gel” likewise contributed to the same end. One was no longer satis- 
fied with the simple and often pictorial formulations of the faith. 
Under the influence of scholastic theology, it was thought necessary 
to present the Christian truths of salvation to the people in the 
terminology and system of the School. Its definitions, distinctions 
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and divisions came in the course of time to constitute a substantial 
part of the basic catechetical instruction. And this entailed, obvious- 
ly, a great stress on systematic catechesis at the expense of the bibli- 
cal-liturgical religious instruction of earlier times. 

Reaction to Protestant insistence on “Scripture alone” as the sole 
rule of faith likewise contributed to stressing Scripture less in reli- 
gious instruction, and to relying more on “systematic” teaching — 
which was then more or less identified (wrongly) with “Tradition.” 

Missionary practice today scarcely does justice to the eminently 
missionary (evangelizing) role of Scripture in the task of proclaim- 
ing the truths of salvation. The missionary importance of sacred 
Scripture may be summarized under the following headings: 

1) Only in holy Scripture do we have the word of God formally, 
in the strictest sense. If, then, we take the Catholic dogmas about 
revelation and inspiration seriously, it simply cannot be a matter of 
indifference “how” God spoke to us: especially in the missions, 
where the messenger of faith must appear and teach as a faithful 
messenger. He should therefore strive not only to resemble the 
divine Master who sent him in the content of his teaching, but also 
selflessly and as faithfully as possible, though not slavishly, imitate 
His method of presentation, His formulation of the truths. 

2) The entire New Testament, moreover, had its origin in a mis- 
sionary milieu: its immediate purpose and original use in the earliest 
age of the Church consisted in the missionary announcing of the 
faith. Reading the New Testament today, we can still appreciate the 
impressive directness with which God called, formed and spoke to 
the first Christians. 

3) Even abstracting from the fact of inspiration, the manner of 
speech and thought of Scripture corresponds far more closely to 
the mentality of mission peoples than does the language of our ca- 
techisms or of our systematic religious instructions which owes its 
character largely to the abstract thinking of scholasticism. 

4) Consistent use of the Scripture, particularly of the New Testa- 
ment, would, finally, bring about the simplification and the concen- 
tration on essentials so necessary to missionary teaching of the faith. 
It would prevent our all too prevalent straying into the peripheral 
and merely devotional. The latter undoubtedly represents a real 
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weakness of our missionary teaching today, and easily gives rise to 
serious and needless misunderstandings. But if holy Scripture were 
again to assume its due role in our proclaiming of the faith, the 
missionaries themselves as well as their people would as a matter 
of course build their lives and thinking around the central truths. 


II. THE SCRIPTURE IN COMMUNITY WORSHIP 


It is not enough to recognize, theoretically, the role of Scripture in 
missionary teaching of the faith; that role must be practically made 
secure. And this can only be done within the framework of the 
common divine service. 

1) In missions, knowledge of Scripture can not, because of ob- 
vious practical difficulties, be adequately assured by means of pri- 
vate reading or by biblical study clubs. The inspired word of God 
and its incomparable religious values can become the common 
property of the people — of the entire Christian community — only 
if it is presented in the common acts of worship. 

2) Of its very nature, holy Scripture addresses itself first of all 
to the “congregation” ; for it was created to be used in the meetings 
of common liturgical worship. In mission lands it is moreover espe- 
cially important that the Christian assembly know and experience 
itself as a community called forth by God from the mass of heathens 
and now constituted as His “peculiar people” whom He personally 
speaks to and directs. 

3) Because of the fewness of missionaries, Sunday Mass is often 
impossible on many mission stations. All the more important is it, 
therefore, that in the Mass-less Sunday community worship the 
bread of God’s word be offered to the people in its most nourishing 
and divinely prepared form. 

4) A well planned and more intensive “service of the word” 
(Fore-Mass) would also of course be of the greatest value for a 
more fruitful assistance in the Sacrifice itself, more especially if 
Mass can be celebrated only occasionally. The more deeply and 
immediately the Christian community experiences in the “service of 
the word” the unmerited grace of God mercifully calling them and 
personally addressing them through His ordained minister, the more 
readily and eagerly will they respond by means of the Sacrifice: for 
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the Christian Sacrifice is the act of thanksgiving of the people of 
God for their vocation and salvation, and as such should be con- 
sciously experienced and celebrated by the community. 

Present conditions in mission lands suggest three further reasons 
of some weight: 

5) Missionary teaching in the past hundred years has become 
concentrated to an ever greater degree on religious instruction in 
the schools. Even instruction for baptism has nowadays taken the 
form of catechetical lessons such as are given in school, and is gen- 
erally imparted quite independently of public divine service. But 
extra-liturgical instruction of the schoolroom type always tends to 
be too intellectualistic. And that is undesirable especially in mis- 
sions. What we need in the missions is not a letter-perfect catecheti- 
cal memorizing, but a solidly founded, rightly lived and deeply expe- 
rienced Christian life, directly nourished from its two chief well- 
springs: holy Scripture and the sacramental life of the Church. 

6) Religious instruction concentrated in the school does reach 
candidates for baptism and the Christian youth of school age (pro- 
vided they attend school regularly) ; but it fails in what is so impor- 
tant for missionary countries, namely, in the continued religious 
formation of newly baptized adults. 

7) Especially in our age of communistic peril, a one-sided empha- 
sis on religious school instruction is extremely dangerous, if not 
irresponsibly reckless. A very large section of our missions are 
undeniably in danger of communistic control. Now the first objective 
of the godless communists is always the Christian school, more 
especially in the missions, where Christians constitute only a small 
minority of the population. They usually do not immediately or 
directly attack divine worship itself: after all, they wish to keep up 
the pretense of not directly persecuting religion. The celebration of 
Mass can of course be curtailed by banishing foreign missionaries, 
or by restricting the movements of native priests. 

But even without the clergy, there still remain the traditional 
meetings for religious worship. These would not be eliminated even 
if all churches and chapels were closed, for they could and would 
continue to take place in the privacy of Christian homes. The utmost 
care should therefore immediately be given to developing the forms 
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and content of such lay meetings of divine worship, in which the 
reading of Scripture would necessarily be central. 


III. CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 


Since conditions vary in different mission lands, we limit ourselves 
to a few generally valid ideas. The first and most basic principle 
might perhaps be formulated as follows: The community divine 
worship must be of such a nature that the candidate for baptism 
would in the course of a year, merely by his faithful and attentive 
attendance at the community service, get to hear and be able to 
understand all the essential elements of Christian doctrine. 


A. Scripture Readings during Mass 
1) The present scheme of Scripture readings in the Roman missal, 
it must be admitted, does not satisfactorily meet the true needs of 
mission lands. Apart from the criticisms commonly voiced by litur- 
gists and pastors, two further difficulties come into question from 
the missionary point of view. First of all, a number of epistles are 
too obscure or involved. And secondly, the lack of inner relationship 
between epistle and gospel (above all on the Sundays after Epiph- 
any and after Pentecost) is a drawback to effective missionary 
instruction. 

2) Despite these difficulties peculiar to the mission field, there 
should be no question of a special lectionary for mission countries. 
Serious reasons argue against such a step: first of all, the continuity 
of transition from home to mission field; then the somewhat rigid 
conservatism which characterizes many mission areas; further, the 
lively desire which the mission diaspora has, and should have, to 
share as intimately as possible in the common life of the universal 
Church and to keep step with her; and, finally, the inopportuneness 
especially at the present time of any special and separate requests 
in this matter. Better a usable, even if not entirely perfect, solution 
now which can immediately be put into effect, than a later “ideal 
solution” granted when it will be too late — after the break-through 
of communism. 

3) A four-year cycle of Scripture reading would correspond well 
to missionary needs. The reasons adduced for such a cycle are valid 
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for the mission areas too. But the missions would have to place one 
important condition. While, in the case of a four-year cycle, it could 
not be expected that all the most important scriptural texts be read 
annually, the missions would have to request that all the chief 
themes of Christian revelation be adequately presented in the course 
of each year. 

4) In regard to the more frequent use of the Old Testament, the 
extraordinary missionary effectiveness of Old Testament readings 
must first of all be stressed. The narrative parts and the psalms in 
particular prove very attractive to mission peoples. The Old Testa- 
ment types will have to be given some prominence. The glad tidings 
of the New Testament, too, require the background of the Old: for 
the greatness of God’s mercy in uniting Himself to us in and through 
Christ can scarcely be appreciated except in the light of God's 
exalted majesty as extolled in the Old Dispensation. 

For practical reasons, however, it will have to be discussed how 
the Old Testament readings can most opportunely be presented to 
mission congregations. Usually Mass is preceded by quite a number 
of confessions. Too, the relatively rare presence of the priest in 
mission stations makes longer preaching imperative. An additional 
optional reading from the Old Testament could therefore expect to 
be welcomed and profitably introduced only if the hoped-for reform 
of the entire Mass rite would not entail a longer period of time for 
the celebration of the Mass as a whole. 

5) The missions are particularly interested in the possibility of 
a carefully regulated freedom in the choice of scriptural readings for 
divine services. Without such possibility of choice in certain circum- 
stances, a satisfactory solution of the problem for mission countries 
seems out of the question. If, for instance, the Mass of Easter or 
Christmas can be celebrated only on one day of the year, many 
mission stations will never experience the full joy of these feasts. 
The missionary should accordingly be permitted to celebrate Christ- 
mas or Easter with his outlying flock even if calendarwise it may be 
a week or two late. 


B. Scripture Reading in Divine Worship without a Priest 


Two cases above all come into question here: the Sunday service 
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when a priest is unavailable, and the traditional community evening 
prayer. 

1) The Sunday service in the absence of a priest. This happens 
often in mission countries, and will happen still more frequently in 
communist dominated areas. Every effort should therefore be ex- 
pended to work out a well constructed “service of the word” which 
will be both popular in the best sense of the term as well as of high 
value catechetically. The scriptural lessons should, it would seem, 
be the same as those of the respective Sunday Mass; but instead of 
a sermon there would be a catechetical reading based on Scripture 
lessons and explaining some important Christian teaching which it 
would make fruitful for daily Christian life. Since such a reading 
would necessarily be rather lengthy, it is questionable whether a 
lesson from the Old Testament should in every case precede the 
epistle and gospel. This would have to depend upon local circum- 
stances. In every event, there should be suitable songs between 
the readings if for no other reason than to avoid monotony. 

2) Community evening prayer. This practice should by all means 
be encouraged — or introduced — whenever at all possible, even 
if only on Saturdays and Sundays. Especially in these times. An 
essential element of such a meeting must be the scriptural reading: 
perhaps in the form of a lectio continua (continuous reading) of 
both Old and New Testament, made available in a lectionary to be 
issued by the hierarchy. It would contain all parts of Scripture of 
“evangel” character, arranged according to the liturgical year, per- 
haps in a cycle of two years. 

The word of God should however be presented to God’s people 
not only abundantly but also in a worthy and impressive manner. 
This requires a suitable framework or form of the community eve- 
ning prayer with due prominence given to the inspired word. It would 
requirt the training of lectors (readers) in the mission schools — 
perhaps including an official commission and blessing similar to the 
lectorate of old. Thereby the Scripture reading would gain in solem- 
nity, its supernatural value would be more readily recognized and 
it would be received as coming from the Church herself, her gift to 
her children. 

The above suggestions can no doubt be improved upon, details 
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can be further clarified, experience of other mission fields embodied. 
But the basic theme — that Scripture must play a far more impor- 
tant role in our mission work than hitherto — can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. Nor that the time for action is already overdue: what hap- 
pened to the Church in China is evidence enough — and should 
stir us to action where still possible. A Missionary 
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ATHER Virgil Michel 
had always been interested in the social values of the liturgy. Obvi- 
ously, in the beginning he had to concern himself with fundamental 
concepts and principles and a right understanding of the liturgy it- 
self. But very soon he began to treat of the social implications of the 
liturgy, as well as the practical consequences of the Mystical Body in 
daily life, with penetrating insight. 

Here he did his most original thinking; and in explaining these 
values and implications he was ahead of the protagonists of the litur- 
gical movement in Europe, who were preoccupied almost exclusively 
with the dogmatic, archeological and historical aspects of the 
Church’s official cult. 

In 1930, after explaining how the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is the traditional concept of the Church and how we need 
to emphasize the inner spiritual nature of the Church rather than 
merely her juridical aspects, he writes: “Many today have never 
heard of it; and for many who have heard of it, it is not a doctrine 
but merely a scriptural figure of speech!” He goes on to say: “This 

*On November 26, it will be sixteen years since the death of Fr. Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., founder and first editor of Orate Fratres. In that relatively 
brief span of time, the Holy See has authorized a surprisingly large number 
of the very goals which Fr. Virgil had pleaded for as requisite to an effective 
liturgical apostolate. The present essay will recall some of the ways in which 
he laid foundations and directed pioneer liturgical thinking in our country. 
Many of the principles he enunciated are now widely taken for granted. But in 
those days few were thinking them —and Orate Fratres was considered 
revolutionary for propagating them. The essay is part of a research project on 
Fr. pin undertaken by the author at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. — Ep. 
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doctrine, of which many today have such a vague comprehension, 
was formerly the inspirational idea of Catholic life as it should be.” ? 

Even a right understanding of Catholic Action demands a grasp 
of this doctrine of the Mystical Body: 

Catholic Action is rooted in a 
thoroughly Catholic spirituality. But before the latter can bud forth into 
an active apostolate of the faithful, the faithful must find their inspira- 
tion for Catholic Action in their very conception of the position they 
hold in the Church. 


All men are actually or in potency members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Those of us who are actually members are already spirit- 
ually one, and in the Mystical Body we have the model of all society. 
We must now realize and implement this unity in our social, 
economic and political life. An individualistic and subjective piety 
will not do, for that only confirms our lack of social outlook and 
hence also our selfish individualism, the curse of our age. 

Father Virgil had strong convictions about the social value of 
the liturgy, and he insisted: 

One cannot steep oneself in the true mean- 
ing of the Mass as corporate worship to be participated in by all and 
enact the dedication of oneself to God with Christ in the sacrificial 
prayer of the Mass, and yet remain a cold-blooded individualist in one’s 
life outside the precincts of the altar. Similarly, one cannot become 
social-minded in regard to the large economic problems of our day — 
unless one’s interest is purely academic or “scientific” — without advert- 
ing to the fact that such social-mindedness has its proper place also in 
the religious life of the Christian. The two go hand in hand. It is im- 
possible to remain individualistic in prayer and sincerely social in daily 
life, or to remain individualistic in daily life and become sincerely social 
in prayer.* 

He did not of course advocate the elimination of all private devo- 
tions or prayers. They have their legitimate and necessary place.® 
But man is not just an individual being; he has a social nature and 
must worship God socially, with his fellows. Hence the importance 

*“The True Christian Spirit,” The Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXII (Feb., 
1930), pp. 131f. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 


““Our Social Environment,” Orate Fratres, XII (May, 1938), p. 318. 
*“Case for Private Piety,” Orate Fratres, XIII (June, 1939), pp. 354-360. 
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of corporate worship; and solidarity in worship would make for 
solidarity in other spheres of human life. Furthermore, man has a 
mind and a will and a voice; to be a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ entails being always a living member, and cooperating in 
the life of the whole ; hence the importance of active participation in 
the liturgy, which is the life of the Church. But still, man is made 
of body and soul: the whole man must worship God. Now the 
liturgy, rightly understood and rightly lived, provides for all these. 
He was totally convinced that if one grasped the living nature of 
the Mystical Body and lived the life of the Mystical Body (which is 
the liturgy), there would result a refreshing and fundamentally new 
outlook on the whole of life. After showing how a right understand- 
ing of the Church as the Mystical Body would make for a spiritual 
renewal, he looks hopefully to the future: 
Thus will come a new vision 
— so old that the early Christians possessed it — of our life as the life 
of those who have received Christ and were made sons of God (John 
1:12). What such a new vision and inspiration may mean for the King- 
dom of God on earth only a future still veiled to our eyes can reveal.® 


If we keep in mind that this was written in 1930 and recall the socio- 
liturgical activities and some of our lay apostolate movements (so 
conscious of the Mystical Body and the liturgy) that have sprung up 
since then, it is clear that his optimism was not misplaced. He stressed 
that if we are to think and work with the Church, we must live and 
pray with her. Thus the liturgical movement, he thought, could 
regenerate all of Christian society and, eventually, all of human 
society. 

To his innermost being he believed also that if the liturgy were 
rightly understood and the liturgical life deeply lived, the apostolic 
life would surely follow, for Catholic Action is essentially an act 
of worship. Through the liturgy all of life (except sin) could be 
sacramentalized. That is why he wrote of “the inseparability of the 
liturgical life and Catholic Action.” 

In Dom Virgil’s mind, to separate the social apostolate from the 
liturgical life is to have no apostolate at all! Where is the Catholic 
social thinker, the social reformer, the social worker, the would-be 


*“The True Christian Spirit,” op. cit., p. 141. 
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apostle — anyone —to find the Christian spirit or the mind of 
Christ? Where the spiritual strength and vision to implement the 
mind of Christ in a Christless world? For this Fr. Virgil had but one 
answer: the liturgy. And he insisted this was the answer of the popes. 


The true significance of the liturgical movement, therefore, lies just in 
this: that it tries to lead men back to the “primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit”; it tries to restore that of which 
Catholic Action is the further flowering and fruitage.” 

And how lay 
apostles need the liturgy! “As the river can never rise above its 
source, so the spiritual results of the lay apostolate, as such, cannot 
rise above the spiritual level of the lay apostles.” ® 

Dom Virgil was always impressed by the educative and vitalizing 
value of the liturgy. The thought of the following quotation can be 
found equivalently in many of his writings: 

The liturgical books of 
the Church could by no stretch of the imagination be termed scientific 
treatises on the Christian truths. Yet they may rightly be called “hand- 
books of dogma and moral” for the faithful at large. They contain the 
fundamental truths of Christ’s revelation and redemption as the basis 
of their worship of God. And the conscientious and intelligent use of 
them by the faithful will serve also for their ever better instruction in 
the truths of the Christian faith.® 


No one, he believed, had made this more clear than Pius XI in 
Quas Primas: “The annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries are 
far more efficacious for instructing the people in matters of faith 
and thereby leading them to the inner joys of life than any, even the 
most weighty, pronouncements of the teaching Church.” Hence 
Fr. Virgil observed: 

What a difference it would make in the lives of 
Christians, in the spiritual influence of Catholics and of the Church, if 
they could again open their hearts fully to the lessons taught by the 
liturgical celebrations of the sacred feasts according to the purpose for 
which these were instituted ! 1° 

*“The Liturgical Movement,” in Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., The Catholic 
yt Pn Pad Years (New York: America Press, 1952), p. 88. 


* The Liturgy of the Church (New York: Macmillan, 1942), pp. 15f. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 
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But how is this to be if the faithful do not take an active part, do 
not know what is going on and are present merely, in the words of 
Pius XI, as “mute and silent spectators”? Hence the importance of 
a greater measure of the vernacular in our liturgy, and Fr. Virgil was 
among the first to have urged this for the United States; the present 
general trend in that direction is eloquent witness to his foresight. 
This was his mind in 1937, expressed to an Anglican, later con- 
verted: 

I do think that some day the Mass of the Catechumens will be 
said in the vernacular (and, of course, it will have to come through the 
Holy See), but that may be 35 or 50 years from now, and I know of no 
indication to the effect that the Holy See is even aware of the possi- 
bility.12 

The liturgy, like tradition, is living and dynamic; it grows. Times 
change, and the Church, as a vital, living organism, must adapt her 
unchanging and unchangeable doctrines to changing recipients — 
and so too her worship, her liturgy, whereby she carries on the work 
of Christ. Thus the evening Mass, the restoration of the Easter Vigil, 
the easing of the eucharistic fast, etc., all these he would have wel- 
comed — perhaps adding only that they came too late! 

How dynamically he wrote and lectured on the Mystical Body, 
Catholic Action, Catholic social action, the liturgy and the liturgical 
movement in the 1930's. If we were to summarize in regard to them, 
we would say: All Catholic social action (Catholic Action too) has 
as its ultimate purpose to remove or ameliorate those social condi- 
tions which make living one’s life in the Mystical Body difficult or 
even impossible, and to promote all those conditions which enhance 
and favor the development of that life. 

This is Fr. Virgil’s thinking; hence his interest in education, 
philosophy, cooperatives, distributism, rural living, personalism, 
the lay movements, in fact, all things human. There will be no true 
Catholic social action and movements and no genuine Catholic 
Action without this deep appreciation of one’s role in, and the tre- 
mendous reality of, the Mystical Body; living the liturgy, which is 
the life of the Mystical Body, brings the spiritual strength, persever- 
ance, courage, Christian vision, motivation and foresight to extend 


* Archives of St. John’s Abbey. 
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that Mystical Body. Only thus will the full meaning of Pius XII’s 
words in Mystici Corporis be realized: “Christ has need of His 
Body.” 

In the liturgy, then, we have the true source and inspiration of all 
holiness, of all individual and social action, of all desire to improve 
(economically, socially and spiritually) the lot of those we now see 
with the eyes of Christ as fellow members in Him our Head. This is 
what the popes had been saying for years, e.g., Pius XI: “If we 
examine matters diligently and thoroughly we shall perceive that 
social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal of the 
Christian spirit” (Quadragesimo Anno). And what is the source of 
this Christian spirit? It is the liturgy, Pius X had stated categorically. 
And where must it be lived out? First in our own lives. Then in a 
practical program of social action inspired and supported by a 
spiritual rejuvenation, a living out of the practical consequences of 
our membership in Christ.!* 

Give back to the people active participation in the social worship 
of the Mystical Body ; show them their role in that Body; give them 
truly to understand the indispensability of their work and action and 
prayer in that Body, how they are a part of Christ, must work for 
the Whole Christ — and Catholic social action and the apostolate 
must follow as necessarily as selfish cultivation of the things of this 
world follows love of this world and things material. 

Thus, permanent social reform begins in the sanctuary. And in 
this light must the liturgy and the apostolate be seen. 

To have grasped this synthesis and integration so early and so 
clearly and to have expressed it so forcefully is the great contribution 
of Fr. Virgil Michel to American Catholic thought and life. 

Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


*In a neat syllogism he presents his argument for the indispensable role 
of the liturgy in social reform: “Pius X tells us that the liturgy is the indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit; Pius XI says that the true Chris- 
tian spirit is indispensable for social regeneration. Hence the conclusion: The 
liturgy is the indispensable basis of Christian social regeneration.” Cf. “The 
Basis of Social Regeneration,” Orate Fratres, IX (Nov. 1935), p. 545. 
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SOME COMMON TRAITS IN EASTERN 
LITURGIES 


N THE abundance of languages and rites 
which make up the Eastern liturgies, a principle of unity is to be 
observed in their possession of a common fund of great qualities. 
These may be reduced to the following seven categories — a wealth 
of theological teaching ; devotional spirit ; richness in ascetical doc- 
trine; a frequent and special use of holy Scripture; importance 
assigned to patristic elements ; the lyrical beauty of hymnology ; and, 
finally, a variety, a splendor and a popularity which give these litur- 
gies a clear superiority over the corresponding Western rites.” Such 
is the judgment of Pére Salaville, A.A., voiced in his Introduction to 
the Study of Eastern Liturgies. 

Nor is this a solitary instance. Students of Eastern liturgy are not 
slow to admit the merits of this great treasure of the Catholic 
Church. But owing to the variety of language and the obscurity of 
customs and symbols, this treasure remains hidden to most of us. 
It may be useful, therefore, if we attempt to summarize the most 
common traits found in these liturgies. 

1) The Eastern liturgies, compared with the Roman Mass, are 
more primitive in type. They are longer as a rule, and slower in 
movement. The atmosphere of their celebration is more mysterious 
and the ritual more symbolic. The language, although sometimes 
theologically less exact, is artless and elegant. 

2) At solemn liturgies, the deacon plays an important role and 
he is the only minister necessary for such functions. 

3) No Eastern liturgy has any “proper of the temporal cycle” 
or “of the saints” but only some readings to suit the various occa- 
sions; and these variations occur, not in the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, but in the Canon. As a matter of fact, all the oriental rites, 
except the Armenian and Syro-Malabar, have a number of different 
“anaphoras,” or “canons” — corresponding to the part from the 
preface to the postcommunion in the Roman Mass. From these 
anaphoras an appropriate one is indicated for the occasion, more 
or less as is done in the case of the preface in the Roman rite. 
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4) Vernaculars are extensively used in most of these rites. This 
is to facilitate participation of the laity in the services; and hence 
too the rites are abundantly interspersed with prayers in the language 
of the people when the liturgical language differs from the spoken 
one. The Syro-Malabar rite is an exception to this general rule. 

5) The use of leavened bread for the altar is common in the 
oriental rites. Only the Armenians, Maronites and Syro-Malabars 
use azyme (unleavened bread). This, it may be recalled here, was a 
point of controversy between the East and West. During the first 
centuries (till about 400 A.D.) ordinary bread was also used in 
Rome; later, azyme came to be prescribed. At the Council of Flor- 
ence (1445) it was decreed that each church should follow its own 
time-honored custom. 

It was also the custom of many of the Syrian churches to add a 
little salt to the leaven as well as oil, the one to signify preservation 
and the other to signify healing. In the Syro-Malabar rite, a Roman- 
ized type of the Chaldean rite, azyme began to be used from the 
time of the Synod of Diamper in 1599, owing to Latin influence. 

6) Unless latinized, Eastern churches do not have genuflexions 
but only profound bows of the body. The sign of the cross in most 
liturgies is made with the thumb and the first two fingers, and normal- 
ly from right to left. 

7) There is no Confiteor in any of the Eastern liturgies, but 
something resembling it can be found during the progress of the 
sacrifice, often before the preface. The Gloria does not occur at 
Mass, but all the Eastern liturgies have instead the Trisagion (“Holy 
God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One”). 

8) In all the oriental Masses, there is incensation especially at 
the beginning of the Sacrifice and at the offering. After the offertory, 
the sacrificial elements are kept covered for mystical reasons. 

9) The preface is more a prayer than a hymn. It is preceded by 
a dialogue very similar to that in the Roman rite. The Sanctus has a 
more developed text. 

10) The Canon is not recited inaudibly as in the West. Some 
parts at least, such as the words of consecration or institution, are 
said aloud. The elevation after consecration (when it occurs) is a 
later introduction, as it was in the West. 
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11) The place of the “epiklesis” is not the same in all the litur- 
gies. The “anamnesis” — the recalling of the passion and death of 
our Lord, and the reference of the eucharistic Sacrifice to this — is 
rather elaborate. 

12) The “fractio” — the breaking of the consecrated Host — is 
a complicated rite with much symbolism attached to it, and is usually 
followed by a hymn popularly attributed to St. James. The Lord’s 
Prayer always ends with a doxology, such as “for Thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory. Amen.” 

13) The salutation and even the kiss of peace is observed. 

14) In most of the rites, the Mass finishes with the last ablutions. 
What follows is often done with curtain drawn or door closed, and 
is considered as a private prayer of thanksgiving on the part of the 
celebrant. Finally, a blessing is given to the people: the sign for 
them to leave the church. 

The last gospel is found only in the Armenian rite and even in 
this rite it is a late introduction, not found in the manuscript copies 
of the missal. 

The cult of the Blessed Sacrament outside Mass, such as Bene- 
diction, is not found in the primitive forms of the oriental rites, but 
has been introduced from the West and now finds a place in most 
rites, though in varying ways. 

The “Mass of the Presanctified” is a specialty of the East. Some 
even think that the wine is changed into blood by mere contact with 
the consecrated bread. In the Byzantine rite the messianic psalms 
are reciied in this service. 

Communion is by means of small wafers among the Armenians, 
Maronites and in the Syro-Malabar rite. Juridically at least, it is by 
Participation from the main bread consecrated. Whenever leavened 
bread is used the ceremony is elaborate. The use of water in the wine 
to be consecrated was very much insisted on in the East for mystic 
reasons. Only the Armenians use wine without water. 

In general, the solemnity of the liturgy is considered to depend 
on the number of clergy present, the dignity of the celebrant, the 
importance of the occasion and the anaphora used. 

Jacob Kalayil 
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KINDLING NEW FIRES 


FELT like a hypocrite, 
but what could I do? The boss was right at my elbow. So I got Bill 
on the phone and told him: ‘Don’t send over any more Negroes. We 
can’t hire them.’ I’m a great promoter of the Mystical Body, I am.” 

The young man who told me this story is a minor official in a 
manufacturing concern and a firm believer in everyday justice. He 
all but hated himself for refusing jobs to three or four qualified men 
because of their race. But what could he do? He could quit — and 
take a chance on his family shortly running out of groceries. He 
could perhaps find another job, where he would likely be asked to 
do the same or similar things. Or he could hang on and hope some 
day to have enough influence, in union with others, to change the 
objectionable policy. 

The remarkable fact was not that my young friend was prevented 
by economic pressure from acting like a Christian but that he knew 
it and bewailed it. His reference to the Mystical Body was significant. 
He is conversant with the doctrine and conscious of its implications. 

In this he is still atypical of the Catholic layman but by no means 
unique. His tribe steadily increases. They begin to grasp their iden- 
tity with the Church, with Christ. They endorse in principle the 
universality of the Church’s pattern and discover in practice more 
and more places where the pattern should be applied. They are 
evidence that the Church is growing vertically as well as horizontally, 
deepening her hold on the lives of her members. 

Undoubtedly this intensification must precede any great numerical 
expansion. In the words of Guardini: “The Church is coming to life 
in the souls of men.” Men are becoming more aware that the Church 
“embraces the people, she embraces mankind. She draws even 
things, indeed the whole world, into herself. . . . Under Christ the 
Head the Church gathers together ‘all which is in heaven, on earth, 
and under the earth.’ In the Church everything — angels, men and 
things — are linked with God.” 
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Of course there are areas in this country where for the present 
the height of the Church’s ambition must be to supply Sunday Mass 
and occasional opportunities for the sacraments. In other more 
crowded sectors our resources limit us to a ponderous holding opera- 
tion. Then there are areas of thought in the Church which are staid 
if not stolid. 

But all about us are evidences that the Mystical Body is growing 
in self-consciousness, stretching its arms, reaching out to embrace 
not only more members but more of their lives. 

At times this is a baffling exercise, as already indicated. Men 
awake to a moral demand which they cannot meet. In other direc- 
tions this move toward self-realization proceeds zestfully, or at 
least with no great agony. We can be sure that where there is real 
progress there is also painstaking and persistent effort ; but obstacles 
are more or less stubborn. 

As WorsuiP has already noted, the annual convention of the 
Christian Family Movement at Notre Dame again brought us into 
the eager sort of Catholicism which we sometimes associate with 
the first century or with a new religious foundation. Here were more 
than 500 people who struggle daily for a living, confront daily the 
complexities and burdens of raising children in the midst of a per- 
verse generation, and yet find joy and light in the Gospel and thrill 
with the ambition of being apostles of Christian family life. Hearing 
them sing the Mass, one senses that they find it a vital experience, a 
source of light and hope, an intimate contact with Christ. Their dis- 
cussions breathe confidence, the determination to make their own 
home-life integrally Christian and to infect others with the same 
blessed purpose. 

Listening and watching, one reflects that theirs is but one mani- 
festation, perhaps the most assured and enthusiastic, of a manifold 
effort on the part of priests and laity to invest the joys and sorrows, 
the worries and weariness, the trials and dilemmas and frictions of 
married life with supernatural purpose. Cana Days and Pre-Cana 
Days, marriage preparation courses, courses for students and young 
workers, new books and pamphlets are all part of the same awaken- 
ing. Reason and faith, prudence and knowledge, prayer and sacra- 
ments are amalgamated in programs which should produce more 
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married saints and will certainly lessen the incidence of failure and 
mediocrity. 

The CFM convention represented several thousand more couples 
this year and seemed to have lost none of its verve and sincerity. So 
far these are only widely scattered islands among our 30,000,000, 
and some of them will succumb to the social pressures they set out 
to challenge. Yet they are on the whole a new and hopeful phenome- 
non which seems to find its source in the ceaseless stirrings of the 
Holy Spirit within the Body of Christ. 

It was at Notre Dame too that we mingled with the Young Chris- 
tian Workers, gathered for their national study week. These young 
fellows and girls with their chaplains have assumed exasperatingly 
difficult work. They have taken a good look at the spiritual wilder- 
ness in which millions of their age and condition wander and have 
proposed to lead them out of it. 

That crowd is not easily led. The YCW have not only to form 
and inform themselves for the apostolate but to win attention and 
recruits from a class which is generally unconscious of any need, 
much less of any apostolic ambition to change themselves and the 
world. Many are content with their current view of life as a merry- 
go-round. A few are wrapped up in “getting ahead.” Others are 
dubious of life’s values but skeptical of improving them. Boys in their 
late teens excuse themselves from parochial tasks and social bur- 
dens; they feel that they may as well eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow they'll be drafted. 

Similar movements in Europe had a readier appeal on a natural 
level. If our young people were weighed down by material misery 
they would more easily respond to a program that promised lib- 
eration. 

It is true that some of our young wage earners, boys and especially 
girls, are working for “peanuts” by American standards and can only 
get along by living with their parents; they have “subsidized” hous- 
ing. But the average young American worker has three or four times 
as much money on pay-day as his European counterpart. Quite 
likely he spends it all — which the YCW counts as one of his moral 
ailments — but he has a “pretty good time” doing so and seldom 
complains of his fate or looks around for some means of salvation. 
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So those who give their full time to promotion of the YCW are 
often heroic in an undramatic way. They give up their own jobs — 
what they might earn and save for several years — live on a sub- 
sistence budget, keep on praying and explaining, talking to crowds 
or individuals, appealing and persuading, with no sudden or wide- 
spread success to encourage them. 

The priests working with them are a mighty encouragement; but 
there aren’t enough. For developing the YCW is a tough under- 
taking for a priest; many are not ready to invest the necessary time 
and labor, when there are so many other things which have to be 
done or which promise quicker and more tangible results. 

Nevertheless the problems young workers present cannot be de- 
nied (a tentative YCW survey in a large city indicated that about 
half the young fellows had drifted away from the Church after going 
to work). Something needs to be done for that group. 

The possibility of finding apostles among them to help save the 
rest is supported in principle by papal statements and in fact by the 
experience of the YCW itself. No one has come up with a better 
plan. And there are the outstanding leaders themselves of the YCW 
— how explain them except in terms of another fresh surge of life 
within the Mystical Body, with its insatiable hunger to possess the 
wayward and misguided? 

Of a different order was the three-day conference called “Priests 
and People,” likewise held at Notre Dame. This time 150 priests 
and seminarians, about equally divided, initiated what is to be an 
annual series of talks and discussions calculated to throw new light 
on the parochial care of souls. Organizations, methods and move- 
ments old and new were described by their respective advocates and 
pondered by the audience as part of the apparatus available to the 
parish priest. 

Emphasis was on ways in which the laity could not only be served 
but activated. Several lay speakers were on hand to present their own 
experience in various apostolic programs and to plead for fuller 
acceptance and support from the priests and future priests. 

One girl from the YCW graphically outlined the spiritual condi- 
tion of her sister workers in a Milwaukee factory (it was not pretty) 
and the efforts of her brave little band to do something about the 
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situation. She concluded : “The young worker can do nothing alone. 
We need our organization. We need each other. We need study days, 
weekly meetings, days of recollection. We need chaplains.” 

“Priests and People” is an unofficial, modest attempt to provide a 
“new look” at parochial work and the part the laity can play in it. 
These first sessions were refreshing. They were at least a spark — 
to strengthen our assurance that Christ is kindling new fires among 
us. 

At Milwaukee the Liturgical Week took a new tack, breaking up 
its audience into four sections: priests, religious, seminarians and 
laity. One tangible result was the delivery of 35 speeches in the first 
two days. At least this many participants were vocally engaged at the 
Week, not to mention the ten scholars who addressed the whole as- 
sembly during the last two days. Possibly the separate sessions en- 
couraged the attendance of sisters, who came in large numbers. 

At any rate, the old spirit of vigorous determination was observ- 
able, plus the new method of organizing the sessions. All are aware 
of the “lift” experienced at the Weeks in the proper celebration of 
the liturgy, with lively popular participation in word and song — not 
to mention that established feature, Monsignor Hellriegel’s demon- 
stration of the Mass. These elements we expect. Newly demonstrated 
was the capacity of the Conference to make a fresh start, to experi- 
ment, to take stock of its annual performance and strike a new 
stance. 

The multiplied speeches were meant to provide a new and much- 
needed tool for the liturgical movement, a “This is how it’s done” 
manual for the busy pastor or sister. This didn’t quite come off, due 
to the proclivity of the speakers to indulge in lengthy expositions 
(mea culpa), their incapacity for sudden reform. 

Whether the Conference should aim again at the same goal, with 
sturdier restrictions; whether it has found a winning formula for at 
once getting out the local audience and pushing forward the popu- 
larizing work that has never been sufficiently attended to, remains to 
be seen. The impression of adaptability and new energy came 
through, raising our hopes for this movement upon which, in a sense, 
every forward step in the Church depends. 

In September not only the Catholic press but President Meany 
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of the American Federation of Labor remarked that Labor Day has 
become almost a religious celebration, with Labor Day Masses all 
over the land. This estimate leans to the side of optimism, but there 
has been a great change in twenty years, and a good many churches 
observe the occasion. 

It is all to the good. However, there is a great deal more to the 
task of “Reconstructing the social order and perfecting it in con- 
formity with the law of the Gospel,” which was the full title and full 
program of Quadragesimo Anno. If this task too devolves on priests 
and people, as Pius XI insisted and Pius XII has often repeated, 
where is it going forward? 

Here and there, in small ways. This troublesome chore too has its 
part-time or occasional devotees among the laity. Again and again 
ideas from the social encyclicals are being shot into the air, and the 
net result shows the economic stampede being turned in ever so 
slightly toward the Christian center. As the Holy Father said, we shall 
never make any sort of effective assault on the citadels of industry 
except by raising up numerous laymen dedicated to the cause — 
apostles to workers and employers. 

To date we can count a few hundred laymen seriously interested 
and a handful who are giving their lives, full time, to the under- 
taking. These few, along with their part-time allies, are still another 
evidence of the Church’s vitality. We wish there were more and that 
they had come along earlier, as in Europe; but we have a few where 
none grew before. 

Last spring one of these, Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, 
goaded the writer into an experiment in apostle-making. Twice a 
month a small group of young businessmen met with me to see how 
they might carry the Gospel and papal principles with them to work. 

They began with considerable puzzlement. What was the idea? 
Our proposal was to apply Christian principles to management’s 
problems and to their personal relationships on the job. 

They already had the conviction that religion and life should not 
be separated. That, however, is a very generic directive. Where to 
start? One of them took up what he thought would be an obvious 
object of our quest. He reported on the communists working for his 
company. But he could account for only half a dozen possible Reds 
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among the thousands of employees in his firm, and these were under 
the strict surveillance of the plant security force, so they didn’t seem 
to constitute a major menace. 

In time we turned up a wide selection of evils, detailed or general 
— incidents, attitudes, conflicts, practices which would not jibe with 
Christ’s standards. We ranged in our search from dishonesty, drunk- 
enness and debts, to greed, selfishness, contempt for human dignity, 
indifference to the general welfare, neglect of the company’s inter- 
ests, labor-management hostility, hostility to work and to one 
another. ; 

Accumulated, these failings suggest a hellish atmosphere. Actu- 
ally they were spread out in space and time, shared by all echelons 
of labor and management ; these enterprises were going along and in 
no danger of immediate collapse. Wages were rather good. Condi- 
tions were tolerable. Production was not bad, if sometimes wasteful 
and short of what it could be. It was just that the whole thing was 
pretty much pagan. The union generally gave management a good 
deal of trouble, and vice versa, but there was no open war. The 
ordinary worker looked on his union not as his responsibility but as 
a sort of hired nut-cracker, the employer being the nut. 

Shades of the common good and the industry councils! There will 
have to be some revolutions in thinking. “How can you develop 
respect for the underling (perhaps only half a step lower in the 
office), devotion to the common good, a spirit of cooperation all 
around?” 

This question brought a far-away look. “Well, if there were more 
of us, and we kept at it. . . .” 

More rewarding was the exploration of personal attitudes to work 
and fellow workers, using passages of the Gospel as gauges. This too 
must go into apostle-making. As Bishop John J. Wright said to the 
Summer School of Catholic Action at Worcester in August: “It 
(Catholic Action) invites all these to bring to their callings (mer- 
chants, statesmen, workers) a sense of divine vocation and religious 
mission by which the most humble human pursuits become instru- 
ments of divine Providence and means to the restoration of all things, 
spiritual and material, in Jesus Christ.” 

We had been emphasizing the restoration of all things material. 
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Now we turned to the “sense of vocation” in work, to its natural and 
supernatural significance, to the opportunities for virtue and merit 
and self-perfection and good example. The former picture was dis- 
couraging ; this was something the men could begin at once to do, 
and with relish. 

To tie their work up with the Mass and their place in the Mystical 
Body seemed not too difficult after a few hours discussion in which 
all participated. This is part of Pius XI’s assignment ; but so is the big 
picture, defaced as it is even in our prosperous and comparatively 
peaceful land. Here were men willing to look the whole job in the 
face, do what they might about it right now, and keep on studying 
what must be done in the long run. 

Where did they come from? There weren’t any of them on hand 
twenty years ago. They aren’t many now, but we are looking for 
more and expect to find them. They too are a sign of life. 

J.M.H. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


MONSIGNOR iene | 


N THIS Marian Year, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, on June 28th, Monsignor Charles F. Curran went to 
his great Reward, Jesus, Filius Mariae. The homage paid him reminds 
us of that given his patron St. Charles Borromeo, in its character, range, 
volume, and sources — literally from everyone, even in a city with an 
annual march for the Battle of the Boyne. 

Whether the praise comes from Catholic or non-Catholic, it always 
begins with the same statement: “He was a holy priest and . . . ,” going 
on with tributes to him as pastor, churchman, scholar, driving force in 
the field of Catholic Action, prominent citizen, eminent director of 
welfare boards and community organizations, chosen spokesman and 
protagonist of innumerable endeavors in the field of better housing, 
prison reform, and social education. 

His kindness was a by-word with the worthy and unworthy poor for 
whom he procured clothing, food and rent-money; with the paroled 
men and women whom he rehabilitated and followed up with interest 
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until his death ; with anyone of any status who was sick or troubled whom 
he visited in spite of his own ill health; with the residents of Africville 
who tell of aid and “respect no matter where you’re church-going.” 

He was in the most accurate use of the word a leader in the liturgical 
revival as his thirty years at St. Joseph’s Church coincide in time and 
progress with the movement in North America. He not only supported 
it generally by articles and subscriptions to periodicals, by addresses and 
executive work at international and the Maritime congresses and liturgi- 
cal weeks, by direction of the religious communities of Halifax, by 
building up the “living parish” of Halifax; but, in his own person, he 
showed how the harmonious development of liturgical life in the full 
practice of the spiritual and corporal works of charity can, without com- 
promising with liturgical principles, correlate with the promotion of de- 
votions to the Eucharist, to our Lady, to the guardian angels, to the 
“Perfect Act of Love” (millions of copies in every known dialect). 

As director of the Halifax Students’ Mission Crusade (since 1923) and 
of the diocesan Catholic Action (since 1934), he proposed apostolic 
action as emanating from the holy Sacrifice, and he personally coached 
“liturgical plays” for their annual rallies. 

If there is something of the Renaissance in the variety and munificence 
of his supernatural interests, something of the Middle Ages in his fond- 
ness for going on pilgrimage, he was in his direct approach to enterprises 
as much of his own time as his “Down East” diction. Long before he 
began to adapt Parsch to the local vernacular of speech and activity, he 
had given St. Joseph’s Parish many liturgical “firsts”; the last of these 
was to be the Easter Vigil service. Each year this parish takes and uses 
over a thousand liturgical calendars because the second and third genera- 
tions of his school children have grown up with the principles he began 
to instill thirty years ago: Our life is a Mass; We are of the same family 
as the saint commemorated today. (Every child over six is expected to 
know date of birth and of baptism.) The families come as families to the 
holy Sacrifice having prepared the proper together at family prayers 
the evening before. 

The solemn Requiem on July 1 seemed symbolic of his indefatigable 
work for his parish. The national holiday made full attendance possible. 
There were many who saw in the meaningful perfection of the liturgical 
function the progressive understanding of the past thirty years. They 
were especially impressed when several hundred received holy Com- 
munion praying for Monsignor the words he had said at the altar rail 
for them: Ad vitam aeternam. 

Halifax, N. S. F. A. McGowan 
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PRIEST AND mo 
HE president of Canadian 


J.E.C. remarked humorously a few years ago that two qualifications 
were required for an effective apostolate in our times: the ability to meet 
often and long and the capacity to inhale much cigarette smoke. There 
is much truth in the former and, at least with men, some truth in the 
latter. 

Notre Dame, August, 1954. Another meeting on the apostolate. In 
many ways, it was just another meeting; in some ways, which to me seem 
very significant, this meeting was different. 

The conference was sponsored by a committee of priests in the Fort 
Wayne diocese who have themselves been meeting at intervals for some 
time now and who felt that some good could come from an exchange of 
ideas with other priests who are interested in developing what Pius XI 
called “new methods of apostolate more adapted to modern needs” 
(Divini Redemptoris, n. 62). 

Informal talk about such a meeting with a few priests around the 
country showed there was deep interest; Father Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., 
and Fides Publishers sent out some notices; speakers were lined up; 
adequate facilities at the university were reserved; and during the week 
of August 9 some 75 or 80 priests plus an equal number of major semi- 
narians showed up at Notre Dame. Another meeting on the apostolate. 

What makes this meeting seem different to me, and significantly so, 
may flow from the fact that I am first and foremost a pastor (and make 
no claim at being an expert), and am interested in possible “new meth- 
ods of apostolate more adapted to modern needs.” The American 
pastor has been confronted with a formidable list of “indispensable,” 
“this is it,” “the pope said so,” “six easy lessons,” “panacea” approaches 
to an effective apostolate. Which one shall I choose? How many times 
have pastors asked themselves that question? And let’s be honest, one 
can’t start twenty different approaches in a parish at one time. 

By and large, in the past, we have been invited to attend a meeting on 
this or that phase of the apostolate. And there is need for specialization 
and emphasis. But all too often there has not existed a sufficient appre- 
ciation, on the part of men and women who are sincerely dedicated to 
the apostolate, of the other fellow’s point of view and the good points 
of his approach or his emphasis. So the anxiety, each year, of making 
the choice: Will I become a labor priest? Or a race relations expert? Or 
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a family-life man? Or a youth worker? Or a rural lifer? Or an econo- 
mist? Or a study-club expert? And so on. Somehow, or gets the emphasis. 

At Notre Dame, it was a delight to pray and think and meet and eat 
with liturgists and writers and economists and sociologists and social 
actionists; men who had worked formally or informally with N.C.W.C., 
with C.F.M., with the Grail, with Friendship House, with Y.C.S., 
Y.C.W., with labor schools and Newman Clubs and Sodalities and Con- 
fraternities, wonderful priests and pastors who are interested in the 
Church. 

Each one kept his individuality, his particular interest, his conviction 
on emphasis or method. What is important is that we met primarily as 
Catholics; the difference of interest and experience served the good of 
the whole; there was unity in diversity. No one was asked to endorse 
this or that; no one pledged himself to push one movement over another. 
The worth of each approach in the apostolate in the United States was 
weighed on its own merit. 

There existed a solid basis for unity at Notre Dame. The bond of 
charity was apparent. And for the mind . . . it is fairly easy to piece 
a lot of things together when one considers them within the context of 
the problems of the parish from the point of view of the people, which 
was the theme of the meeting. 

What was accomplished? The perennial question! Surely there came 
some clarifications from the papers themselves — on the social structure 
of the parish, the development of community in the parish, papal think- 
ing on the parish, an evaluation of present efforts, the problem of lay 
participation in worship, lay spirituality, the limitations of the parish. 
The discussions were good, but not exceptional. 

More important, in my way of thinking, was the opportunity to 
“chew things out” informally with men representing so many different 
fields, the actual experience of men rising above the interest of particular 
movements and efforts to the needs of the Church. 

Perhaps we could call the Notre Dame experience the beginnings of 
a “school of thought,” the genesis of clarification of principles and 
methods that will contribute much toward a pastoral theology that will 
meet the needs of our times. The Church is a living Body. Her life will 
grow also through the type of meeting which Notre Dame represents. 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to the Fort Wayne priests, to Fides and 
to Notre Dame. 

Simmesport, La. Rev. Marvin Bordelon 
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THE ORDER OF ST. LUKE IN THE 


METHODIST Gahiat 
HE past two decades have 


seen a growing trend toward a vital and historically sound liturgical 
revival in the Methodist Church. This has resulted in three develop- 
ments: 1) the birth of a prayer book (the first since 1792); 2) a retum 
of the worship to the people (nothing is less liturgical than the extreme 
Protestant preaching service); 3) the organization and growth of the 
Order of St. Luke, “a sacramental and liturgical fellowship of Methodist 
ministers.” 

The Order of St. Luke may be best understood by a brief look at a 
condensation of its Sevenfold Rule of Life and Service. “1) We will do 
all in our power to magnify the place of the sacraments in the life of 
the Church. . . . 2) Realizing that worship can be man’s greatest expe- 
rience, we will make use of the time honored liturgy of the Church con- 
tained in the Book of Worship. . . . 3) Confirmation is one of the 
sacred ministerial acts . . . we will administer this act only after 
proper instruction and the spiritual conditions are met. . . . 4) It is 
the pastor’s duty to care for the souls of his flock . . . at all times prac- 
tice this pastoral office. . . . 5) We will be faithful and systematic in 
our private devotions, following the spiritual discipline of the Order. 
. . -« 6) As an outward symbol of our dedication to Christian service, 
we will wear distinctive garb. . . . 7) Our allegiance is to Christ . . . 
we will uphold its (the Church’s) doctrines and follow its directions 

. under the guidance of its Bishops. . . .” 

The members of the Order subscribe to the theological statements 
contained in the great ecumenical creeds of the councils of the undivided 
Church. They magnify the sacraments, holy Communion as the sacra- 
ment of our redemption by Christ’s death, holy baptism, the act whereby 
we are grafted into the Church. There is strong emphasis on frequent 
Communion, rather than the “quarterly Communion” so typical of Prot- 
estantism. 

The members of the Order seek to teach, evangelize and sanctify the 
Church through the intelligent understanding and use of our time-hon- 
ored liturgy, and the application of it to the needs of men. This has 
become one of the Order’s strongest features. 

The Order is dedicated to St. Luke the beloved physician, as we seek 
the full ministry, proclaiming salvation, healing of body and soul, serv- 
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ing the needy, cultivating the spiritual life through devotions and the 
proper use of liturgy, and administering the sacraments — to the glory 
of God and the benefit of man. 

The Order publishes a quarterly, The Versicle, now in its fourth year. 
Its membership has grown slowly since its birth seven years ago, for it 
has shunned publicity, yet its impact on Methodism during this time 
has been phenomenal. At the Sixth Convocation in Evanston, papers 
were read and discussed on such subjects as: “Trends in Official Method- 
ism”; “Worship and the Fine Arts”; “How Catholic Can We Get?’ 
“The Sacramental Revival on the Continent — Catholicism, Calvinism.” 
First-University Methodist Church Dwight C. Jarvis, O.S.L. 
Madison, Wis. 


LOUVAIN AND VERSAILLES 


NYONE expecting 
the fourth international liturgical study meeting, held at Louvain, Sep- 
tember 12-16, to rival last year’s Lugano gathering in “newsworthy” 
results, is due for a disappointment. Which does not mean that it was 
uninteresting. On the contrary. Sparks flew in sufficient number — but 
they were of the academic kind. 

Lugano had something of the dress-parade about it. The presence of 
various Roman officials, including Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy Office, 
of other Cardinals and of representative bishops of seven national hier- 
archies, gave it the character almost of a demonstration — all the more 
significant in view of the bold agenda and “conclusions” of the previous 
two meetings (cf. WorsHiP, February 1954, pp.157-161). Louvain was 
strictly what its name implied: a study meeting, continuing the work of 
the Maria Laach and Ste. Odile gatherings and of the two-day closed 
sessions preparatory to the Lugano congress. 

It was sponsored by the Abbey of Mont César, host of the meeting, 
and by the Centre de Pastorale liturgique, Paris, and the Liturgisches 
Institut, Trier. The official episcopal liturgical committees of France 
and Germany were represented by Bishop Heintz of Metz and Bishop 
Stohr of Mainz. Fr. Antonelli, O.F.M., relator of the historical section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, again represented that body, as he 
did last year at Lugano. 
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The number of participants was limited to forty, from thirteen coun- 
tries. Advance notice had been given of the two themes up for discussion 
and of the titles of the papers to be read, so that all could come prepared. 
No official “conclusions” were drawn up as a result of the meeting, nor 
are the proceedings to be published as such: individual papers delivered 
will no doubt appear in theological and liturgical journals, but not 
identified as having been given at the congress. The meeting was simply 
an exploratory investigation of two difficult problems by experts in the 
field; areas of agreement and disagreement were drawn up at its con- 
clusion, to be submitted to the competent authorities in Rome; but, for 
the time being, no reports on their content are to be published. What 
follows will therefore not be a summary of papers and discussions, but 
rather some general remarks about the problems under study with 
some personal reflections. 

The two topics discussed were: the advisability of a several-year cycle 
of scriptural readings for Sundays and feastdays, and concelebration. 

In recognition of Mary’s Year, Abbot Capelle of Mont César first 
gave an introductory talk on “Recent Marian Perspectives.” A study on 
the Mass pericopes of the Christmas cycle was presented by Dom Ber- 
nard Botte, and on those of the Sundays from Septuagesima to Pentecost 
by Prof. Chavasse and Dr. Heinrich Kahlefeld; some pastoral principles 
on the question from the missionary standpoint were added by Fr. 
Hofinger, S.J. General discussion followed each paper. 

The problem of eucharistic concelebration was first treated historical- 
ly: Prof. Raes, S.J., spoke of its tradition in the Eastern Churches, and 
Dom Adalberto Franquesa analyzed its developments in the West. Two 
opposing currents of speculative theological thought on the subject were 
represented by Msgr. Davis of Birmingham and Dr. Karl Rahner, S.J., 
of Innsbruck. Finally, the liturgical aspects were discussed by Fr. Josef 
Jungmann, S.J., and Canon A. G. Martimort. 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS 


The question of a several-year cycle of scriptural readings had already 
been studied at the Maria Laach congress in 1951. At that time, the 
participants had unanimously agreed to the desirability of such a devel- 
opment (cf. WorsHIP, February 1954, p.158). The two succeeding con- 
gresses had expressed themselves in like manner. 

No elaborate argumentation seems necessary to establish that the 
inspired word of God is no longer playing its divinely intended role in 
the spiritual formation of our people. And since the Scriptures are not 
primarily for private meditation and edification, but are committed to 
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the Church to fulfil her task of teaching the truths of salvation to the 
people of God, a greater number and variety of scriptural lessons in her 
official eucharistic worship seem called for. 

The historical developments resulting in a limitation of the readings 
have involved a spiritual impoverishment, whose extent can be gauged 
by recalling the acquaintance with Scripture on the part of uneducated 
congregations presupposed by the patristic homilies. The present-day 
biblical movement deserves fullest support; but the Bible must above all 
be officially presented to the faithful and explained by those divinely 
commissioned to do so. It is God’s life-giving word; it must be offered 
by God’s ministers. 

Considerable work on the problem has been done in recent years by 
Dr. Kahlefeld and a group of associates in Germany. At the Lugano 
study-meeting, he reported that there are some 260 pericopes from the 
Gospels which, without duplication, could with great profit be used for 
public reading; and some 280 selections from the Epistles, the Acts and 
the Apocalypse. Roughly, therefore, almost an equal number. As to the 
sadly neglected Old Testament, a similar number could very easily be 
found. A four-year cycle for Sundays and feastdays, i.e., for those days 
when the entire people of God gather in assembly, would therefore be 
adequate to present the more important parts of the inspired word. 

The problem of choosing suitable pericopes for the Sundays after 
Epiphany and after Pentecost would be relatively easy ; it becomes more 
difficult for the other parts of the Church year, which have more specific 
themes. And yet Christmas, e.g., is so rich in content (cf. the parousia 
motif, besides that of the Nativity), that a solution seems possible. The 
principle of having several alternate texts for the same feast has its 
historical precedent, of course, in the old sacramentaries. 

And in any eventual choice, considerable weight should also be given, 
obviously, to tradition: i.e., to what selections of Scripture were thought 
important by the Fathers and in the earlier collections for Mass use. The 
new development would then be in the best sense of the word “tradi- 
tional,” for it would represent the mind of the Church in an era when 
the unquestionably desirable goal of abundant Scripture reading and 
teaching was still being realized. 

As to the Old Testament: its present neglect seems hard to justify. 
And because our people do not know the Old Dispensation, even the 
Church’s official public teaching concerning the New meets with serious 
obstacles: e.g., the many Old Testament references and illustrations in 
Holy Week and Easter. 

However, simply adding an Old Testament reading to our present 
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Sunday Mass seems out of the question. In the U.S., for instance, the 
great majority of our faithful live in urban areas; and, thank God, they 
go to Mass faithfully. This, for weal or woe, means Mass every hour 
on the hour — unless drastic changes will be introduced in regard to the 
size of parishes. It is difficult enough now, with any sort of sermon, to 
get one congregation out in time to make room for the next. Increasing 
the length of the Sunday Mass could only increase the tempo of an 
already rushed service — and the last state would be worse than the first. 

If, therefore, Old Testament readings were to be suggested, it could 
only be done on an ad libitum or optional basis — for those parishes 
where local circumstances would allow for their introduction. That is, 
unless an eventual reform of the entire Mass rite would shorten the 
celebration in some of its other parts. 

Difficulties of a practical order likewise confront the idea of a four- 
year cycle of New Testament readings — even on the supposition that 
such a cycle likewise be ad libitum (which in discussions hitherto, in 
magazines and elsewhere, seems to be taken for granted). Embodying 
the new readings would make both altar missal and people’s missal un- 
wieldily bulky. Dr. Kahlefeld’s suggestion, made at Lugano, that the 
present order of pericopes be retained substantially for Year I, brings 
up the possibility of a special “lectionary” for Years II, III and IV. 

But it seems to the present writer that any unnecessary multiplication 
of “essential” books for our people should be avoided. It’s been a diffi- 
cult enough task to win them to use the missal and to buy a New Testa- 
ment. Instead of a lectionary, why not print our New Testaments with 
an easy-to-use index, indicating which parts are used for the respective 
Sundays in Years II, III and IV? And in the text itself, the pericopes 
could be printed in bold-face, with marginal references to their liturgical 
use; thus even in a private reading of Scripture by our people, there 
would result a desirable closer tie-up in their minds between Scripture 
and the liturgy. 

Other problems will no doubt arise in this whole matter; but it is good 
to know that serious thought is being given to making an indispensable 
wellspring of the spiritual life more available to our people in the manner 
that best corresponds to the Church’s divine commission of teaching. 


CONCELEBRATION 


The question of concelebration seems at first sight more remote and may 
even strike some as irrelevant. Yet, to speak of but one application, it is 
a matter much discussed recently in Religious circles where an effort 
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is being made to base the daily community life more sincerely on the 
liturgy. Thus, while everyone admits that the conventual Mass is the 
center of the daily life of worship and fraternal charity, priests-religious 
who celebrate their own private Masses cannot but psychologically give 
more attention to the Mass they personally celebrate, with a consequent 
spiritual dichotomy, and a diminution of the importance of the com- 
munity Mass. Yet, according to Church law, the latter is of daily obliga- 
tion, and not the private Mass. Where priests are numerous, the several 
series of private Masses, moreover, burden still more an already heavy 
morning horarium of worship. 

But the multiplication of private Masses presents problems also in 
certain pastoral circumstances. The annual diocesan retreat for priests, 
or large conventions with many priests in attendance, are but two in- 
stances that immediately come to mind. More of this later. 

While we do not intend to give a report on what was contained in the 
Louvain papers, it may be helpful to synthesize what has already been 
accomplished by scholars in the field and was presupposed at Louvain. 
Particularly pertinent are the book, Die vielen Messen und das eine 
Opfer, by Dr. Karl Rahner, S.J. (Herder in Br., 1951: its argument was 
summarized in Orate Fratres, November 1950, pp. 553-562), and several 
articles in No. 35 of Maison-Dieu (1953), which entire issue was de- 
voted to the problem. 

It would seem well established that concelebration was a “normal” 
tradition, especially on Sundays and big feasts, of the Church in the 
West for better than a thousand years. It seems equally certain that 
normally on such occasions, only one person (e.g., the bishop) pro- 
nounced the words of the ordinary, including the words of consecration ; 
yet all present in priestly orders and somehow surrounding the altar and 
visibly assisting in the sacred Mystery, were considered to be truly con- 
celebrating ; celebrant and concelebrating priests all together constituted 
one moral person, which as a “collegium” offered the one Mass. 

The present Western practice of concelebration, at the ordination of 
priests, in which the concelebrating priests join the celebrant in pro- 
nouncing the words of the ordinary, is a later independent development, 
without historical continuity with the earlier custom. And, surprisingly, 
it was the influence of this concelebrating rite of our ordination Masses, 
mistakenly regarded as the ancient Western tradition, which through a 
certain archbishop of Kiev helped to popularize the present Oriental 
practice of concelebration which we have been accustomed to regard as 
“typically and traditionally Eastern.” 
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Another interesting fact is that in the rite of Lyons on Holy Thursday, 
the practice of concelebration is observed to our own day. Six priests 
concelebrate with the bishop in offering the one Mass, yet each may have 
his own intention and even accept a stipend. 

All of which goes to show that in this problem, too, the facts of history 
play a major role in pointing to theological solutions, which facts specu- 
lative theology neglects to its own peril. 

At the present time in the West, concelebration is allowed only in the 
Mass of ordination of priests and in that of consecration of bishops. 
The question under discussion is whether the present practice might 
with spiritual profit and without diminution of the honor paid to God 
be extended to certain other occasions. 

It was not so many years ago that, at a diocesan priests retreat which 
we conducted in the Southwest, we were surprised to discover that there 
was only one Mass each day, celebrated by the bishop (since deceased), 
at which all priests present communicated. At the very least, it certainly 
simplified the morning schedule! An historical study in the issue of 
Maison-Dieu above mentioned, moreover, indicates that such was the 
custom quite generally until about our own century. It still obtains, of 
course, on Maundy Thursday, and is still prescribed for the opening 
day of a diocesan synod. 

While such a “substitute” practice does underscore the unity of Sacri- 
fice and the fraternal charity which should be its fruit, it has the serious 
disadvantage that, except for the celebrant, the priests cannot assist at 
Mass as priests. 

On the other hand, the multiplication of private Masses, at diocesan 
retreats for clergy and at larger conventions, often entails details of 
serious disedification, difficult altogether to eliminate, and unnecessary 
to enumerate. Quite apart from Masses celebrated in hotel corridors. 
As a further result, the daily “community” Mass of the retreat, or the 
daily official congress Mass, becomes something of a formality. If priests 
do attend, they often have to catch up with their breviary; and if not, 
they cannot even take part in it as well as the laity, who are able at least 
to communicate: they become citizens of second rank, though ordained 
to be leaders in this great act of common worship. 

In all this discussion, there is of course no question whatever of the 
legitimacy or desirability of private Masses: but only whether God's 
glory and the profit to souls (including the priests’) would be increased 
by extending concelebration to certain well-defined instances. Nor does 
anyone who has in these recent years spoken or written on the subject 
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to our knowledge ever questioned that, if permission for concelebration 
were to be granted for certain occasions, the individual priest should 
have the right to celebrate privately if he so chooses. Freedom of con- 
science in this matter must be respected. 

The “how” of concelebration must likewise be solved in terms not 
only of theological principles but also of present conditions and tempera- 
ments. As a minimum, the concelebrating priests would have to be visibly 
associated as priests with the Mystery being enacted on the altar: wear- 
ing some distinctive priestly garb, and near enough to the altar to be 
able to constitute secundum communem aestimationem hominum (in 
the mind of onlookers) one single priestly “collegium.” Further, while 
it seems certain, historically, that true concelebration in itself does not 
require that all pronounce the words of consecration or of the canon, to 
forestall disturbance of conscience or scruples, it would seem desirable 
that all join the celebrant at least in the words of consecration, and per- 
haps in the preceding and subsequent prayers (“Qui pridie” to “Unde 
et memores”’ inclusively). 

Incidentally, that this problem is not quite so removed from American 
thinking as some might conclude was brought to our attention only a 
few days ago: we were informed that a U.S. bishop has already twice 
petitioned the Holy See for the privilege of concelebration for his dio- 
cesan clergy retreats. 

Nor would it seem entirely remote (if we may dare to interpret) from 
the wishes of the Holy See. In the course of the Louvain meeting, a 
telegram was received from Msgr. Montini announcing the papal bless- 
ing imparted to all participants, and expressing the Holy Father's satis- 
faction that these two actual themes were being competently studied 
and discussed from the historical, theological and pastoral points of view 
— though any such change of discipline falls of course solely within 
the competence of the Holy See itself. 


VERSAILLES 


Compared to Louvain, the national liturgical week for French priests, 
held at Versailles, September 8-10, may appear of rather secondary 
import. And yet, in some respects, attendance at it proved a more inter- 
esting experience. 

Last year’s meeting, scheduled to be held at Chartres, had to be can- 
celled at the last moment, because the large number of priests who had 
signified their intention to be present could not be accommodated in that 
small town. Nearly 800 priests, from all parts of France, attended the 
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Versailles sessions — and most of them, it seemed, had come on bicycle 
or scooter! 

Most impressive was the contrast in “atmosphere” between this gath- 
ering and the political climate observable everywhere in France. A 
Sister of Charity summed up the latter for us in the words: “Nous som- 
mes fatigués. France est malade.” The religious problem confronting 
France is however equally as great and perhaps greater than the political. 
Yet there was not a hint of pessimism, or even tiredness, in that group 
of priests. 

They were realists, almost with a vengeance. No attempt was made to 
minimize or explain away the process of deChristianization that had 
occurred. On the contrary. Though it was a meeting for priests only, a 
Brother of the Christian Schools, an expert in catechetics, and several 
laymen also addressed the group and clearly called spades by their right 
name. Nevertheless these priests, old as well as young, gave inspiring 
evidence of the theological virtue of hope. They faced the future, ready 
to work hard, even without any measurable success: but they were 
convinced that the work would have to be from the center outward. 
From the Mass. That is why they had come, to learn the best ways of 
exercising their priestly, sacramental apostolate, and fraternally to share 
the results of their own experience with their fellow priests. Nor can 
anyone at all acquainted with developments in France suspect such 
priests of being merely sacristy conscious. They do want to keep things 
together: but the center and source in theory must remain such also in 
practice. 

What gives us special pleasure to report is that there was no evidence 
at this meeting of the “extreme” liturgical experiments that many of us 
in the U.S. have come to associate with the liturgical movement in 
France, on the basis of books, and magazine and newspaper reports. 
The talks and discussions were solid and balanced; no unfriendly critic 
could fairly have raised an eyebrow. 

Two features struck us in particular. The success of Fr. Gelineau in 
creating a type of modern liturgical music splendidly adapted to singing 
the psalms in French (it was just faintly reminiscent of Negro spirit- 
uals!), and the major role which the biblical movement is playing in 
the French liturgical apostolate. The imposing exhibit of liturgical 
books, workbooks, pamphlets, etc., was matched by a similar exhibit of 
biblical material, much of it written in terms of the liturgical use made 
of Scripture in the Church’s worship. 
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The liturgical movement in France gives reason to regard with new 
respect that country’s proud title of “eldest daughter of the Church.” 
St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


DVENT is spiritually such an im- 
portant season and so rich in significant liturgical texts, that our people 
should be given more of an opportunity to profit from it. In our cathedral 
parish last year we combined the blessing (lighting) of the Advent 
wreath with the following “devotion” every Saturday evening — and 
the number of those who assisted grew each week. Where a shorter 
service is desired, either one could be used, followed by Benediction. 
The text can easily be mimeographed, and placed in the pews; and no 
doubt others will wish to improve on the compilation by substituting or 
adding favorite Advent texts of their own. 


Priest: O God, come to my assistance. 
People: O Lord, make haste to help me. Glory be to the Father, etc. 


Priest: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 
People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: Rejoice, O daughter of Sion, and exult, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Behold the Lord shall come, and in that day there shall be a great 
light, and the mountains shall bring forth sweetness, and the hills 
shall flow with milk and honey. A great Prophet shall come, and He 
shall establish a new Jerusalem. 

People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: Behold, He that is God and man shall come forth from the house 
of David His father, to sit upon his throne, and you shall see Him and 
your hearts shall rejoice. 

People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: Behold, the Lord shall come, our Protector, the Holy One of 
Israel, bearing on His head the crown of a kingdom; and He shall 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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rule from sea to sea, and from the river to the utmost bounds of the 


earth. 
People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: The Lord will descend as rain on the field; in those days shall 
appear His justice and abundance of peace; all the kings of the earth 
shall adore Him, and all nations serve Him. 

People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: A Child shall be born to us, and a Son given to us, and He shall 
be called the God of strength; He shall rule, in whose hand is all 
power; and He shall take away the yoke of our bondage. 

People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: Bethlehem, city of the most high God, from thee shall go forth 
the Ruler of Israel; His going forth shall be as from the beginning of 
the eternal days; and He shall be praised in the midst of the universe, 
and peace will be on earth when He shall have come. 

People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Priest: Glory be to the Father, etc. 
People: Come let us adore the Lord, * He is coming as our King. 


Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel.” 


Priest: Prepare ye the way of the Lord, * make straight His paths. 
People: Every valley shall be filled * and every mountain and hill 
brought low. 


Priest: The crooked paths shall be made straight, * and the rough ways 
plain. 
People: And all flesh shall see * the salvation of our God. 


Priest: Let the heavens rejoice, * and let the earth exult. 
People: For our Lord shall come, * and to His poor He shall show mercy. 


Priest: Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, * and let the clouds 
rain down the Just One. 
People: Let the earth be opened * and bud forth the Savior. 


Priest: Come, O Lord, and visit us in peace; * that with a perfect heart 
we may rejoice before Thee. 

People: That on earth we may know Thy ways, * and among all nations 
Thy salvation. 
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Priest: Put forth, O Lord, Thy strength and come, * that Thou mayest 
save us. 

People: Come, O Lord, and do not delay, * do away with the offenses of 
Thy people. 


Priest: Glory be to the Father, etc. 
People: As it was in the beginning, etc. 


SCRIPTURE READING: Romans 13:11-14, or some of the Old Testament 
great prophecies concerning the coming Savior, followed, if possible, 
by two or three minutes of explanation. 


Priest: Lord, have mercy. 
People: Christ, have mercy, * Lord, have mercy. 


Priest: Our Father — 
People (slowly, observing pauses): Who art in heaven, * hallowed be 
Thy name, * etc. 


Priest: The Lord be with you. 
People: And with Thy spirit. 


Priest: Let us pray. (Collect of the Sunday.) 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Cardinal Frings, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, was one of the several cardinals present at 
the Lugano conference last September. — “A Missionary” is a veteran 
of many years work in the Far East, especially China. — Rev. Paul 
Marx, O.S.B., monk of St. John’s Abbey, is a graduate student of sociol- 
ogy at the Catholic University in Washington. — Rev. Jacob Kalayil is 
a priest of the Syro-Malabar rite active pastorally in Chicago. — We are 
happy to print the appreciation of Msgr. Curran of Halifax by F. A. 
McGowan of the same city, who knew him well. He was one of the most 
selfless persons we have ever met, and we felt privileged to call him 
friend. We ask the prayers of our readers for this pioneer of the litur- 
gical movement in the Maritime Provinces. — Rev. Marvin Bordelon is 
pastor of Christ the King Church in Simmesport, La., and a leader in 
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the rural life movement as well as other forms of the apostolate. — ' 
Rev. Dwight C. Jarvis, a Methodist minister of Madison, Wis., was kin¢ | _ 
enough to send us this report on the “liturgical movement” in the Metho- | — 
dist Church at our request. 3 










The newest publication of the Liturgical Press, Family Advent Cus- 
toms, appears in time to help parents start the new liturgical year right. 
Its author, Mrs. Helen McLoughlin, has assembled in a neat booklet 
the various religious practices that have come to distinguish Advent and 
Christmas in Catholic home life, and that contribute to family living 
with the Church. The expert photographic illustrations are the work of 
Mr. Farrell Grehan. The whole represents a wealth of material that up 
to the present has been available only in separate publications. Witha | 
little encouragement, it should be a good seller on pamphlet racks, in | ~ 
family life groups, etc. Price, 15 cents each; 12 cents for bulk orders of 
100 or more. 





























There would seem to be some probability that the petition of the 
Lugano conference, and of various national liturgical congresses before 
and since, that all of Holy Week be reformed according to the principles} 7 
of the new Easter Vigil may be acted upon in time for next year’s cele- | } 
brations. In our September issue (pp.440-443), we summarized the | : 
Lugano discussions on the subject. The item that has aroused most | © 
interest, to judge especially from European writings, is whether on Good 
Friday the congregation too should be allowed to receive holy Com- 
munion, or whether the Communion should be omitted entirely. To 
quote but two opinions: a recent article in Ephemerides Liturgicae ar- 
gues for the latter solution; whereas Fr. Antonelli, O.F.M., of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in his address at the Barcelona International 
Liturgical Congress in 1952 expresses his preference for general Com- 
munion. 

The earliest tradition no doubt favors a Communion-less service, con- 
sisting of Scripture and prayers, and climaxing in the adoration of the 
Cross. We agree with Fr. Jungmann, S.J. (cf.pp.441-2), that depriva- 
tion of Communion will heighten the day’s experience of sorrow, which 
can itself be a fruitful means of realizing the decisive aim: to live with 
the Church. Nor can we without further ado apply mathematics as 4 
yardstick of spiritual gain: a mere multiplication of Communions can- 
not be an ultimate goal. 
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Nevertheless, in present circumstances, such a deprivation will, it 
seems to us, be spiritually fruitful, as intended, only for the relatively 
small number who have learned how to live intimately with the Church, 
for those who receive holy Communion frequently or even daily. But 
Holy Week and Easter is the time when the masses receive the sacra- 
ments. If the Maundy Thursday service will be in the evening, many 
will receive the Eucharist on that day who are not frequent communi- 
zants, and a goodly proportion of them could be persuaded to receive 
again on Friday, especially if the Good Friday liturgy takes place in 
the afternoon. For their sake, we believe, extension of the Communion 
service to the congregation should be favored: even though a Commun- 
ion service without the Sacrifice is in itself something of an anomaly. 

In other words, history may perhaps repeat itself: for general Com- 
munion on Good Friday came into general usage precisely as a result 
of the penitential discipline of absolution (and general Communion) on 
Maundy Thursday. The restriction to the celebrant alone was enforced, 
and even then not universally, only since 1622. 


Of the four antiphons to our Lady which Pope Pius V ordered to be 
added to all the hours of the divine office, the oldest is the Salve Regina. 
Several recent essays on the occasion of the ninth centenary of Herman 
the Cripple, monk of Reichenau (d.1054), seem to substantiate his title 
to fame as author of both melody and text (cf. also “Hymn to Our 
Lady,” WorsHIP, September, pp.407f.). The more ornate melody, such 
as it is sung after Vespers at Einsiedeln and is found, with some varia- 
tions, in the Liber Usualis, is, surprisingly, the original. The simple tune, 
now more frequently sung, dates from a much later period. According 
to all manuscript evidence, moreover, the first line originally read: 
“Salve, regina misericordiae.” 

Pope Leo XIII’s choice of the Salve for recitation after low Mass 
reflected its traditional popularity. Liturgically, it was at first used as a 
processional hymn. By the thirteenth century, it was introduced after 
Compline. This had its counterpart in the popular usage of singing the 
Salve as an evening song. We know, for instance, that every day at sun- 
set, the crews of Columbus’ three little ships commended themselves 
to their blessed Mother on their perilous voyage of discovery by chant- 
ing the Salve. 

As early as the thirteenth century, too, the numerous pious confra- 
ternities sang this antiphon as a characteristic part of their religious 
meetings on Saturday evenings. This practice in the course of time 
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developed into our Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament —stil] ‘7 
called “Salut” in France, after the French translation of the “Salve.” | 
Here we have, therefore, a striking illustration of the axiom that devo- 
tion to Mary always leads to Christ. It follows, too, that the custom of 
singing the Salve, or the corresponding anthem to our Lady, at Saturday 
Benediction has much to commend it. a 











Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, recently invested a repre- 
sentative group of boys, called “piccoli cantori” or “little chanters,” 
with a choir robe, to initiate a more systematic effort of encouraging 
congregational singing in the liturgy. 













Good, Bad, and Different: —“BABY JESUS DOLL! IT’S NEW! 
IT’S BEAUTIFUL! ‘It’s Out of This World.’ It’s a doll made of soft 
vinyl, 11” tall, dressed in pretty pink; gold halo. Yes, you can now 
cuddle the Baby Jesus, love Him, dress Him. For boys and girls of all 
ages. CATHOLICS! ACTION !! Help bring Christ back into the world! 
Ask your Catholic and Non-Catholic friends to help. Two weeks deliv- 
ery. Send $1.98 (postage included) to: PLAY N’ PRAY TOYS .. .” 
(Advertisement, with illustration of haloed kewpie doll, in a national | © 
Catholic weekly.) 

— “Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, miserere nobis. Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus. Tu solus Dominus. Tu solus Altissimus, Jesu Christe.” a 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 


To the Editor: — Last December I read Thomas Merton's Bread in the 
Wilderness with much interest and profit, and have been awaiting the 
reaction of the public ever since. For some strange reason, reviews have 
been slow in appearing; scant attention has been given this Merton book. 
The few reviews that have appeared have missed its message. There 
was one exception, however, or possibly two. The one I refer to was ¢ 
review by Mary Perkins Ryan in Books on Trial, March issue. This 
review sensed the real message of the study, namely, its “making avail- 
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able to modern readers the great Christian tradition about understanding 
and praying the psalms,” and as a result, in my opinion, brought out its 
opportuneness and importance. 

Bread in the Wilderness is an important book because it opens an 
important field of Christian piety long dormant. It teaches the use of 
the psalms as personal prayer. Catholics have not used the inspired 
psalms as prayer for centuries for the reason that they have forgotten 
how. 

The psalms need to be taught to moderns. They are ancient forms of 
prayer, expressed in oriental thought-processes, and are also poetry. 
The modern Christian, as he gradually becomes introduced to liturgical 
prayer in the vernacular, is confronted with grave problems. He finds in 
the psalms strange ways of praying, expressed in poetic language, quaint 
imagery and historical narrative. Unless he gets help, will his newly 
awakened interest not become dampened? Hence the importance of 
teaching the use of the psalms. 

Thomas Merton now offers the very kind of assistance the Christian 
at prayer needs. And in doing so, he is rendering a great service to the 
liturgical revival. With the trend now toward liturgical prayer, the need 
of understanding its interior element is urgent. “The most pressing duty 
of Christians is to live the liturgical life, and to increase and cherish 
its supernatural spirit” (Pius XII)... . 

Evansville, Ind. Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 


To the Editor: — Many thanks for the review of Mary in Our Life 
(Sept., p.448), and for the very generous compliments. Even more 
thanks for the good suggestion that I give more stress to social conscious- 
ness and Catholic Action. 

However, Fr. Roloff seems to have overlooked a few factual matters. 
May I point them out briefly. He charges the book is all “highly personal 
and private” and fears it reduces Mary’s role to vitalizing private devo- 
tions. He seems to overlook all the dogmatic chapters, stressing her place 
as Coredemptrix and Mediatrix, as well as two chapters on Mass and 
holy Communion. 

He also says “one misses the impact of Mystici Corporis . . . and 
Mediator Dei.” Perhaps I could have been more forceful, but the index 
does show I used each of these encyclicals six times, the latter at length 
in the chapter on Mass (in which I recommend the missal) and the 
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former in various places. And I do present Mary as Mother of the Mys- 
tical Body: esp. pp. 12-13, 76-77. 

He also says Chapter 23 “consists primarily in seeing how many 
rosaries and visits . . . can be crowded into each day.” Yet in the ten 
pages of that chapter, I give only 30 lines to visits, and 5 lines to the 
Rosary. I warn about imprudent multiplication of practices: esp. pp. 75, 
241. And there are 14 other topics in that chapter, with more space 
given Mass and Office (which I recommend to laymen) than to visits 
and Rosary. I urge daily Mass and Communion: “by all means . . . if 
at all possible” (pp. 243-44). 

I am grateful for his good suggestions, but would appreciate your 
printing this letter to keep the record straight on other matters. 
Dubuque, lowa Rev. William G. Most 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. By Rev. Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, Chicago. 1954. Pp. 183. Cloth, $3.50. 

Anyone having even a slight acquaintance with the recent style of 
religious books coming out of France in the past ten or fifteen years, 
should need no other recommendation of The Mystery of Godliness 
than that the author is a French Dominican and a professor of Scrip- 
ture. Such qualifications augur well right from the title page, and the 
expectation is amply fulfilled throughout this latest treatise on priestly 
piety. 

Displays of scholarship are kept well in the background by Fr. Spicq 
as he analyzes in penetrating, lucid fashion the essential role of the priest 
in the economy of salvation, as first set forth by St. Paul in the pastoral 
epistles. Perhaps it is not quite accurate to say “role,” when it is really 
the personal qualifications demanded of a priest that are being described. 
But what justifies one in saying that there is a fresh, unhackneyed ap- 
proach in this study is that the author stays unusually close to St. Paul’s 
text and practically the only commentator he quotes, outside patristic 
sources, is St. Thomas, as befits a fellow Dominican. 

If one were to try to single out the most noteworthy impression of 
this excellent portrayal of the ideal priest, it is the well rounded, inte- 
grated presentation of the alter Christus, as one with the primary task of 
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making known “the mystery, hidden for ages, of God’s purpose to re- 
establish all things in Christ.” 

After the opening chapters on the general theme of the mystery, the 
apostolate, priestly piety and grace, the author proceeds to a specialized 
treatment of the theological and moral virtues, and then concludes with 
some really eloquent chapters on meekness, poverty, benignity and 
moral beauty as peculiarly appropriate characteristics of the Christ-like 
priest. 

Quotable passages abound, and some of the best concern the serenity, 
confidence and cheerful patience that should be second nature to a 
priest: e.g., “. . . it is through benignity and not through violence that 
they will reveal God as sweet and gentle. It should be possible to say of 
every one of them: Apparuit benignitas Salvatoris nostri Dei” (p. 169). 
After reading such passages, The Mystery of Godliness seems to be 
another example of that shifting of emphasis from the post-Reformation 
habit of intransigent defense of the Church back to an older, more as- 
sured attitude of sympathy and conciliation for a confused pagan world. 
Like many similar books, it will have served its purpose well if it stimu- 
lates priests to reread with renewed interest and fervor the pastoral 
epistles. 

Minneota, Minn. Rev. Vincent Hope 


MYTH AND RITUAL IN CHRISTIANITY. By Alan W. Watts. The Van- 
guard Press, New York. 1954. Pp. 262. Cloth, $4.75. 

On the author’s terms I have no ground to judge him, and so must 
launch on this critique with the superfluous feeling of one already con- 
demned. A constricted view of the meaning of the Catholic tale dis- 
qualifies me. His whole position is that the richness and the deepest 
truth of Western religion (Catholicity is chosen as the most story- or 
myth-laden, and for his purpose the best, example) is perverted by an 
inane, twofold syncretism of history-as-fact and a “metaphysic” with the 
unspeakably purer Hebrew-Christian symbolic narrative. If this sentence 
in summary makes him look a fool or a simple rationalist, old-style, a 
reading of the book should dispel any such notion. For this reading, a 
Catholic would need permission and a serious reason, since the under- 
lying assumption of the volume constitutes an attack on the foundations 
of divine faith. 

The attack is not that of the blasphemer. It is the wounded cynicism 
of the lover who has experienced too little and thinks he has caught his 
beloved at too much. He discounts philosophy as a snare, but his attrac- 
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tion to metaphysical thought is like that of a moth to a flame — more- 
over he writes his finest poetry there. Fact he scorns as unattainable, at 
best a useless thing because it is always dead when grasped; yet he pays 
constant tribute to the prime fact of human experience that to be right 
(and to have been right) is somehow better than to be wrong. He keeps 
proclaiming that the truth is that symbolic dream which best stands for 
the so-little-known and renders life least unbearable, whereas it keeps 
identifying itself as that core of fact which has been and is. Watts chooses 
to call the great truths of human and divine existence philosophia peren- 
nis. That they find expression in a way that runs much alike in Christian- 
ity and the religious narratives of the ancient East establishes for him 
that any claim to historicity and revelatory exclusiveness is both ignorant 
and arrogant. No serious speculation is included here on the relative 
necessity God is under (it is the Incarnation that is the real thing in 
question) to walk in those paths of His limitless greatness which think- 
ing man has already got a tiny glimpse of, and to act in a way that the 
great millions on the earth can understand in virtue of their centuries 
of seeking. 

Here are the thoughts of a man whose instincts are sound and whose 
perceptions are of a most important kind. Often his account of Christian 
dogma or liturgical signification will be a matter both of clarity and 
completeness. His twin hates are liberal Protestantism (as weak, pale, 
illogical) and official theology (the Catholic kind, for it presumes to 
catalogue mystery and be sure over it). He proclaims, “I am happy, 
having got Genesis and Nazareth and Lauds and anamnesis in perspec- 
tive: they speak to me of a God too awesome to be confined in so drab 
a littleness as fact, thing, person. Now you be as happy as I.” The unre- 
flective dullness of the man who thinks that Jesus really rose from the 
tomb or that he himself will do the same is for Mr. Watts a torment. 
Have they never heard of maya or the World Tree, Yggdrasil, or the 
Dividers on the face of the deep? Eckhart knew something of God, and 
Ruysbroeck, and Erigena, but this complacent mass of Jesus-Mary wor- 
shippers! Yang and Yin were simpler and graced with the respectability 
of antiquity besides. 

Actually it is not so angry a book as this throughout. The careful 
attention to the prayers of the Church’s year is in places highly instruc- 
tive because of its slightly mad distortion. There is an overplus of cul- 
tural anthropology, extremely thin fare in biblical research, and just a 
mild flavor of Protestant horror at indulgences and clerical celibacy. 
The profoundest lesson taught — unconsciously enough — is that the 
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Christ of dogma is the Jesus of Jerusalem debated in John’s middle chap- 
ters who, if He can not be argued down, must be killed and declared 
never to have lived. 

I hope this review of the book is not too negative, or too “apologetic” 
in its overtones. As a matter of fact, I admire the author’s mental powers 
greatly: but he strikes me as a Christian in flight from the face of God, 
and yet somehow terribly worried about the salvation of all men. 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 


FOREWORD TO THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS. By Rev. Frederick L. 
Moriarty, S.J. Weston College Press, Weston, Mass. 1954. Pp. x-118. Paper, 
$1.00. 

A book so small as this would normally get little more than mention. 
But any introduction to holy Scripture for lay persons merits attention 
in the United States in these first days of the biblical revival. This little 
book has much to commend it to Catholic schools that are again includ- 
ing the Bible in their curriculum. It gives a concise six and a half page 
general introduction to the historical books, and a one and a half page 
general introduction to the wisdom literature (but omits a general intro- 
duction to the prophets!), then an introduction to each of the forty-six 
books individually. There is a necessary glossary of biblical, critical, and 
historical terms, three outline maps, and a table of nineteen important 
dates. 

An important feature is the list of suggested readings for the longer 
books, which will be both a help to teachers and a necessity for begin- 
ners if they are not to get mired down in their first attempt to get a 
rounded-out picture of the whole amazing Jewish story. Many teachers 
and students will like, and perhaps justly, the use of non-Douay book 
names (1 & 2 Samuel, Chronicles, Song of Songs), the author’s spelling 
of proper names according to the original Hebrew, and also the use of 
the name Yahweh. The author prudently utilizes the findings of archeol- 
ogy and biblical criticism to an extent that should help to relieve the 
“doubts” students often have in biblical matters, yet manages always to 
leave young readers with a satisfying conclusion at hand. 

Typology, as one might expect at this early stage of biblical revival, is 
the biggest lacuna. The author explicitly states “that the existence of a 
true type can be known only from revelation” (p. 23) and thus implicit- 
ly affirms that typology is of the essence of the Bible, yet another state- 
ment on the same page would tend to create the impression that typology 
was only “a favorite method of interpretation among the early Fathers 
of the Church.” The author, however, clearly does not wish to leave 
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that impression, and does on a few occasions point out somewhat casual- 
ly that this or that is a type of the New Testament. The apostles un- 
doubtedly knew the history of their people and loved the sacred writings, 
but it remained for our Lord to “make their hearts burn within them” 
when He opened up the Scriptures to them, and that by revealing 
Himself as the antitype. The present author may well be saving up more 
explicit instruction on typology for a second manual on the books of the 
New Testament. In the meantime thanks to Fr. Moriarty for making 
this excellent manual available to us. 

St. John’s Abbey Gerald J. McMahon, O.S.B. 


THE LITANY OF LORETO. By Rev. Richard Klaver, O.S.C. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1954. Pp. x-277. Cloth, $3.75. 


THE ROSARY IN ACTION. By John S. Johnson. B. Herder Book Co. 1954. 
Pp. viii-271. Paper, $1.75. 


THE JOYS, SORROWS AND GLORIES OF THE ROSARY. By Rev. 
Raphael Grashoff, C.P. The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1954. Pp. viii-173. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

In preparing a commentary on the Litany of our Blessed Lady, Fr. 
Klaver has given us a “more or less complete Mariology in a novel guise” 
(foreword). Relying upon the great doctors of the Church — St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, St. Augustine and others — as well as upon such modem 
theologians as Fathers Scheeben and Garrigou-Lagrange, the author 
has used our Lady’s titles to illustrate the teachings of the Church in her 
regard and to point out Mary’s role in the life of the Church. His simple 
and direct style makes it easy to understand even the more complicated 
aspects of Mariology. Though this kind of book becomes tedious if one 
attempts to read too much at one time, it is admirably suited for short 
daily readings about Mary, and will also serve as a reliable reference 
work on the Litany. Unfortunately, the wealth of historical and liturgical 


references will be difficult to locate after the reading, because there is | 


no index. 

An unfortunate cover design should not turn you away from The 
Rosary in Action, one of the most helpful books on the rosary this re- 
viewer has seen. Mr. Johnson is a layman who had spent many years 
in a barren and uninspiring repetition of Our Fathers and Hail Marys, 
until he learned that the most important feature of the rosary is medita- 
tion upon the mysteries. His personal experiences are certain to be a 
consolation to those who have had similar difficulties, and his practical 
advice for recitation of the rosary follows the best theological thought 
on the subject. His language sometimes becomes quite colloquial, but its 
very Americanese quality makes his words effectual. The major part of 
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the book (pp. 107 to 271) is taken up with suggested outlines of medita- 
tions for the fifteen mysteries. The pertinent scriptural texts are quoted 
in full, and the meditations are lucid, practical, and offer abundant food 
for thought. The book has been paper bound so that it might sell for 
$1.75, in the hope that it will be widely used. May its author and publish- 
er see the realization of their fondest hopes. 

Father Grasshoff’s little book covers the same material as Mr. John- 
son’s outlines for meditations on the mysteries. Sister Augusta’s pen 
drawings are well done, and the meditations are a paraphrase of the 
scriptural texts with some enlargement on them. Mr. Johnson’s method 
of quoting the actual text in its entirety seems to give the material more 
substance and more occasion for meditation. Father Grasshoff tends to 
stress the simple facts of the case, whereas Mr. Johnson’s reflections on 
the text delve further into the reasons for things. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


TALKS TO TEEN-AGERS. Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1954. Pp. vii-110. Cloth, $2.00. 


Possession of the moral virtues is a prerogative of the human being 
but the exercise of them is not innate. The normal teen-ager is a grace- 
less, tactless, potential adult, who knows the meaning of and possesses a 
capacity for tolerance, pity, understanding, and respect. It is the task of 
a teacher — even of a book — patiently to draw out of youth those 
qualities instinctively protected by layers of self-consciousness and self- 


seeking. “The young, as a race, are unkind because they are so busy 
thinking about themselves that they have no time left to think about 
anybody else” (p. 9). 

The choice of topics in Talks to Teen-Agers evidences that Fr. Drink- 
water has known scores of teen-agers; and in this book, which is a series 
of thirty brief outlines, he attempts without cynicism to create a more 
selfless youth and to stir up Christian attitudes toward family, friends, 
authority, work, leisure, etc. 

Although the author’s preface disclaims the book to be a systematic 
course, the arrangement of topics progresses from the application of 
natural virtue to a practical exercise of supernatural grace. The priest 
preparing for a retreat to teen-agers will buy this book. The teacher of 
release-time religion courses could profitably use it as a guide in senior 
high school. And even though the book is primarily intended as a guide 
to aid adult discussion leaders, any teen-ager could elicit a valuable self- 
estimate through reading it. 

St. John’s Abbey Alfred H. Deutsch, O.S.B. 
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A HANDBOOK OF CANA FAMILY ACTION. Vol. I. Prepared by The 
Cana Committee of the Archdiocese of Newark, Apostolate of the Press, 
Canfield, Ohio. 1954. Pp. 80. Paper, 50¢. 

In the Archdiocese of Newark the enthusiasm generated by the Cana 
Conference has spilled over into a “follow up” called Cana Family 
Action. It consists of monthly meetings for small groups of couples and 
uses the inquiry method. The Handbook gives a complete outline of the 
ten meetings. The booklet is long on the theory of love and marriage and 
short on the application of love and marriage in the temporal order. 
There is little about the family that lives in a neighborhood, belongs toa 
parish and works for a living. Nor is there any hint that the family has 
a stake in the social order. Liturgy is relegated to a part of one meeting 
rather than being a part of each. We trust that future volumes will 
present a more realistic and fuller view of the family. 

Rockford, Ill. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


THE PROMISED WOMAN. An Anthology on the Immaculate Conception. 
Edited by Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 1954. Pp. 316. Cloth, $4.00. 

It comes as rather a shock to discover that “not a single book on the 
Immaculate Conception has been published here in twenty-five years” 
— here, in our country, that has proclaimed her its patroness! Brother 
Stanley therefore merits our gratitude for editing this very readable and 
thorough anthology. Considering the Immaculate Conception under 
five aspects — in the light of the teachings of the Church, its inspira- 
tional and apostolic influence on mankind, as it has been extolled 
throughout the ages, considered by those who do not know Mary, and 
treated by the papacy and the American hierarchy — he has brought 
together in one volume the best in Catholic literature from the pens of 
such men as St. Pius X, Popes Pius XII, Pius [X, and Sixtus IV, Cardinals 
Newman and Gibbons, Bishops Sheen and Ullathorne, Canon Shee- 
han, Monsignor Knox, etc. 

The 33 selections have been well chosen and introduced, and aptly 
indexed. The volume should prove a valuable reference for priests who 
must preach, ideal for spiritual reading by both religious and laity, anda 
useful companion for the seminarian to the tract on Mariology. The 
Marian Library of the University of Dayton is to be congratulated on its 
selection. One hopes the other two works in preparation, The Assump- 
tion and The Marian Apostolate, will be on a par with The Promised 
Woman. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 
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